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TEN YEARS AGO 
THIS OCTOBER 


It ts interesting to turn back the pages of the years and read the record of a business. For time 


has a way of testing purposes and policies. Good years and lean reveal the character of men and 


organizations. The fundamental policy of the Bell System is not of recent birth—it has been the 


corner-stone of the institution for many years. On October 20, 1927, it was reaffirmed in these words by 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


“The business of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its 
Associated Bell Telephone Companies 
is to furnish telephone service to the 
nation. This business from its very na- 
ture is carried on without competition 


in the usual sense. 


“These facts have a most important 
bearing on the policy that must be fol- 
lowed by the management if it lives up 


to its responsibilities. 


“The fact that the ownership is so 
widespread and diffused imposes an 
unusual obligation on the management 
to see to it that the savings of these 
hundreds of thousands of people are 
secure and remain so. 

“The fact that the responsibility for 
such a large part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests solely upon 
this Company and its Associated Com- 
panies also imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public to 
see to it that the service shall at all 
times be adequate, dependable and sat- 


isfactory to the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety. This policy 
is bound to succeed in the long run and 
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there is no justification for acting other- 
wise than for the long run. 

“Earnings must be sufficient to assure 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to assure the continued finan- 
cial integrity of the business. Earnings 
that are less than adequate must result 
in telephone service that is something 
less than the best possible. 

“Earnings in excess of these require- 
ments must either be spent for the en- 
largement and improvement of the 
service furnished or the rates charged 
for the service must be reduced. This 
is fundamental in the policy of the 
management. 

“The margin of safety in earnings is 
only a small percentage of the rate 
charged for service, but that we may 
carry out our ideals and aims it is essen- 
tial that this margin be kept adequate. 
Cutting it too close can only result in 
the long run in deterioration of service 
while the temporary financial benefit to 


the telephone user would be negligible. 


‘With your sympathetic understand- 
ing we shall continue to go forward, 
providing a telephone service for the 
nation more and more free from imper- 
fections, errors or delays, and always at 
a cost as low as is consistent with finan- 
cial safety.” 
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NEXT MONTH 


The place of forests in 
flood control is one of the 
most discussed subjects in 
the realm of conservation 
today. Consequently, the 
editors are happy to pre- 
sent in the June issue two 
outstanding contributions 
to the subjeet—significant 
articles by nationally ree- 
ognized authorities. 


They are articles by Charles 
F. Brooks, director of the 
Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, of Harvard 
University, and Henry I. 
Baldwin, research forester 
for the New Hampshire 
Forestry and Recreation 
Department; and by C. G. 
Bates, principal  silviecul- 
turist, Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station. 


The pictorial feature of 
the month, “Sanctuary”, 
by Howard Zahniser, will 
present an intensely inter- 
esting tour of the major 
wildlife sanctuaries of the 
country. 


“Sassafras Voyage”, by 
Darel McConkey—a page 
from the early history of 
America; “How I Found 
the Ranger Trail’, by John 
Riis—adventure in the Na- 
tional Forests; “Charcoal 
for Camp Cookery”, by 
Frank J. Hallauer—help- 
ful aids to the forest 
camper—are features you 
will not want to miss. 
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@ One of the most important and immediate conserva- 
tion tasks before the American people is to assure effec- 
tive control and eradication of the Dutch elm disease 
which has appeared in several sections of the country. 
Experience with the disease in Europe gives evidence that 
once it is permitted to gain great headway there is no 
stopping it, and that in the course of a few years it will 
kill the elms throughout the country. 

The extent of such a catastrophe may be gleaned from 
a reading of “A Billion Elms at Bay’”—the lead article 
in this number of AMERICAN Forests. From a spiritual, 
esthetic and historical standpoint, the American elm is 
unquestionably the nation’s greatest tree heritage. Its 
close and long association with all classes, rich and poor, 
young and old, has given it a place in the hearts of our 
people that no other tree ean ever fill. Indigenous main- 





THE ELM EMERGENCY 


ly to the eastern United States, it spread westward with 
the pioneers until today it is in point of range and num- 
bers the most national shade tree in the entire country. 

From the moment outbreaks of the disease appeared, 
The. American Forestry Association took leadership in 
arousing the nation to the full import of the hazard and 
the need of dealing with it promptly and adequately. 
The Association holds that the disease is both a local and 
national problem in that local infections if not quickly 
removed jeopardize the elms throughout the entire coun- 
try. Both the state and federal governments therefore 
have a joint responsibility in meeting the emergency and 
citizens must demand that this responsibility be dis- 
charged. The expenditure of a few million dollars now, 
when it is possible to control and eradicate the disease, 
the Association maintains, is wise publie policy in that 
it will save a national asset dear to all the people and 
valued at almost a billion dollars. 


Note—In this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy with respect to timely phases of conservation. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear READER: 


If over your radio should come tonight the words — “THE AMERICAN 
ELM SPEAKING” — would it not arrest your attention? 


Unfortunately, the elms cannot speak so their friends must speak for them. 
The reason is that in every town and city, field and forest throughout the coun- 
try, our American elms are in grave danger. They need help — your help and 
mine — because they are threatened by a disease that may wipe them from our 
landscape as completely as the blight exterminated our American chestnut. 


The Dutch elm disease is a new enemy in our country. It has slipped in 
from Europe where it is rapidly blotting out the elms in Holland, England, 
France and Belgium. 

The disease is particularly fatal to our American elms. If the invasion is 
allowed to get beyond control, the tree most dear to the American people is 
doomed — not only in your yard, on your street, in your city, but throughout 
its range which extends from the Atlantie to the Pacific. Our only hope lies 
in controlling the disease in its present incipient stage and eradicating it 
completely. 

A valiant fight is being made to that end. On the front line of battle is 
The American Forestry Association, composed of publie spirited men and 
women throughout the country, interested in preserving America’s heritage 
of trees and forests. 

With all its strength, the Association is seeking to arouse the public to the 
danger of the Dutch elm disease. It is marshaling publie support for adequate 
measures of eradication. It is demanding that state and federal governments 
strengthen and maintain their efforts to stop the disease before it gets out of 
hand. At the present time it has in preparation for widespread distribution a 
pamphlet to inform citizens of the disease and of measures to be taken. 

The outlook is that the disease can be eradicated from the United States 
if the agencies engaged in the work are given the facilities and the public sup- 
port to carry on. It may take three or even five years to do it but IT MUST 
BE DONE. The American people with eternal vigilance must see that IT 
IS DONE. 

If the federal and state governments falter as they already have done in 
providing men and money to put down the disease when and where it flares up, 
the battle will be lost. Since inception of the disease, The American Forestry 
Association has made “Save the Elm” its watchword and its battle-ery. It 
asks that you do the same. 


Individually and collectively, demand that your representatives in Con- 
gress and in State Legislatures provide adequate funds and facilities to cope 
with the disease. Watch your own elms carefully; keep them thrifty; report 
promptly to your state department of agriculture any evidence of infection. 
Support local, state and national organizations that are fighting to save 
America’s most cherished tree. 

A billion elms are at bay. A great national heritage is at stake. 

It has been said that of all the trees worth fighting for, the elm comes 
first. Let us make it first. 


Sincerely yours, 


One Ahh. 











Editor. 
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VERMONT , 
Photograph by W. D. Chandler | 
A roadside elm in Vermont, in terms of beauty, pleads its own case \ 
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Confronted by the Dutch elm disease, they face this unhappy end 


BY G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


AMERICA has ealled the roll of the elms. A bil- 
lion trees have answered, “Here.” 

From ancient dooryards in New England, west- 
ward to the Pacific, southward to the Gulf and the 
Rio Grande, in villages, towns and cities, along 
highways and country lanes, from fields and for- 
ests, plains and uplands, the American elm has 
answered, “We are here—a billion strong.” 

The roll of America’s elms was taken by the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine in a national survey concluded last month. It 
reveals an elm heritage the extent and magnitude 
of which no one heretofore has so much as guessed. 
In point of range, numbers and companionability, 
the census shows the elm most entitled to the hon- 
or of being America’s national tree. It is rooted 
in the soil of every state. Its numbers vary from 
18,000 in Nevada to 135,000,000 in Arkansas. 

Now confronted by the Dutch elm disease, these 
billion elms stand today literally at bay. Their 
future depends on the will of the American people 
to rescue them from the disease in its incipient 
Stages. The rescue is possible and the census re- 
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veals the cost is insignificant compared to the val- 
ue of our elm heritage. The sounded threat of the 
Dutch elm disease is no ery of wolf. Experience 
in other countries shows that once permitted to 
get out of control the disease will sweep the elm 
from our land. 

How widely and heavily such a catastrophe will 
affect the country stares out of every page of the 
elm census. From New England and the East the 
elm traveled westward with the pioneers. Its 
planting as a shade tree has extended beyond the 
prairies, beyond the Rockies, to cities and villages 
along the Pacific Coast. A far-flung investment in 
loving care and protection has become a national 
tree heritage shared in by every state and by 
homes and people from coast to coast. 

Least in numbers but greatest in value are the 
125,000,000 elm trees that shade the streets, yards 
and houses of American villages and cities. They 
are valued at $662,000,000. In addition, there are 
the millions upon millions of elm trees growing 
wild in meadows, along country roads and in for- 
ests, whose added worth raises the monetary valu- 
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America's elms shade the nation. The map shows distribution of shade tree elms only. Each dot represents 10,000 trees 


ation of the country’s elms to three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

As one would expect, the heavy concentration of 
elm shade trees is in New England where 3,382,000 
were reported, and in the Middle Atlantie States 
with 2,810,000; but seattered through the much 
greater area of the six states bordering the Great 
Lakes are over 9,500,000 elm shade trees. Here in 
the heart of the country is the center of elm val- 
ues. Elms make up a third of all the shade trees 
of that region. Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri 
each have shade trees with standing elm timber 
and cordwood worth more than $5,000,000. The 
Mississippi Valley from Wisconsin to Louisiana 
makes heavy contribution to a lumber industry 
that consumes from 30,000,000 to 200,000,000 board 
feet of elm lumber each year. 

Fully one-half of the shade trees of New Eng- 
land are elms. At an estimated average of $48 for 
each tree the total value of elms in the six states 
is $155,554,121. The six Lake States prize their 
shade tree elms at only $26 apiece, but their total 
amounts to more than $245,000,000. The five 
neighboring Central States have under 2,000,000 
trees which, at $20 a tree, are worth $38,000,000, 
while the five Midwestern States value their 2,658,- 
000 elm shade trees at $18 each, or over $47,000,- 
000. There are fewest elms in the three Pacifie 
Coast States, but at an average of $33 a tree the 
453,000 planted along streets and in public grounds 
are worth nearly $15,000,000. In the five South- 
western States, including Texas, many of the elm 
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shade trees are newly planted, so the average value 
is about $16. But when this is applied to 3,126,000 
trees there is the surprising total value of $48,- 
676,538. Next to this group are six Southeastern 
States with 598,000 elms valued at $11,063,915, and 
to the north are six Rocky Mountain States with 
766,000 elms worth $17,421,785. 

Minneapolis and the surrounding metropolitan 
area boasts 600,000 elm shade trees; Detroit and 
Cincinnati have 400,000; Dallas, 300,000 ; Memphis, 
250,000; Toledo, 240,000; Chicago, 200,000; Okla- 
homa City, 150,000; Flint, 135,000; Indianapolis, 
120,000; Denver, 105,000; and Milwaukee, 50,000. 
Several midwestern cities have reported more elm 
shade trees than from all the elm shaded cities and 
villages of Vermont, New Hampshire, or Rhode 
Island. 

No one questions the necessity for protecting the 
elms of New Haven or Boston, or of the roadsides 
of New England, but until this report was assem- 
bled few people realized that Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, has as many elms as New Haven, or that 
Dallas, Texas, ha, six times as many as Boston. 
Dubuque, Iowa, has more than Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Portland, Oregon, with 11,000, bows only 
slightly to Portland, Maine, with 12,500; and 
Washington, D. C., has but few more elms than 
St. Louis or Coffeeville, Kansas. 

The Dutch elm disease was introduced in America 
between 1926 and 1933 on burl elm logs imported 
from Europe. The first infected tree was discov- 
ered in Ohio. Spurred by the knowledge of the 
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disastrous results of the disease in Europe, a sys- 
tematic search was made throughout the country 
and many infected trees were found in northern 
New Jersey, in New York’s Westchester County 
and western Long Island, and in southern Con- 
necticut. 

Other infections were discovered in the Middle 
West, from logs originating from Europe via the 
seaports of Baltimore and Norfolk, but these have 
been practically wiped out by federal and state 
authorities. It was in the tri-state area around 
New York City that authorities found the disease 
too deeply entrenched to immediately eradicate. 
Consequently, to date more than 21,800 infected 
elms have been cut out of this area and the in- 
fected wood burned. This must be immediately 
done, else the trees will serve as a source of addi- 
tional infection. Accordingly, not even the wood 
of diseased trees can be held for fuel. 

The cause of the trouble is a fungus whose 
spores are carried from tree to tree by tiny, slow- 
winging, bark-boring insects. Neither the disease 
nor the insects will affect other than elm trees. 
Because these insects are attracted to decrepit and 
partially dead elms, rather than to vigorously 
growing trees, all the less valuable elms which may 
harbor or prove attractive to the beetles are being 
cleared from the infected region. On last reports 
a total of over 2,300,000 such trees had been 


tagged, and WPA workers employed throughout 
the year have cut down about 1,700,000 of them. 
In addition, another 700,000 trees growing in 
swamps and on mountainsides have been removed 
or poisoned in furtherance of the plan to reduce 
the area which will have to be watched and scout- 
ed for new appearances of infection. Under this 
program of sanitation the existing infected area of 
about 7,500 square miles of elm territory around 
New York City may be reduced by one-half during 
the next five years. 

This, briefly, is an outline of the campaign now 
under way. It has proved successful. The plan 
in ‘the minds of the plant disease generals and their 
staff is completely to wipe out the pest from every 
foothold in America. To do this the work must be 
continued without interruption. If it is interrupt- 
ed or postponed, the disease will escape from its 
present limits around New York City and progress 
steadily north, west and south across the econti- 
nent. No one knows how fast it can move, but at 
ten or fifteen miles a year the area would soon be 
so large as to make the cost of eradication prohibi- 
tive. The experience with the disease in Europe 
shows that sporadic outbreaks at greater distances 
will inevitably follow any reduction of vigilance. 
Prompt action by American authorities has result- 
ed in a strangle hold on the disease, but the people 
of this country may well tremble for fear lack of 
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The disease threatens all elms—large and small. The "Wethersfield Elm" at Wethersfield, Connecticut, is the largest in the United States 
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The beauty of elm-lined New Hampshire Avenue in the Nation's Capital is 
duplicated in hundreds of cities and villages throughout the country 


funds may force the present grip on the disease to 
be relinquished. 

Lee Strong, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, and L. H. Worthley, in 
charge of the campaign for Dutch elm disease 
eradication centering in Connecticut, New York 
and northern New Jersey, report the campaign 
successful to date. They have publicly declared 
the disease can be eradicated provided adequate 
appropriations are available for an uninterrupted 
attack and assuming that no new introductions of 
the disease will creep through the present bar- 
riers. These men know, for during the past four 
years they have supervised expenditures totaling 
over $8,500,000 and have directed armies of men 
fluctuating, according to the money available and 
the season, from less than a thousand to more than 
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six thousand. The bulk of these men were selected 
from those registered on relief rolls, and required 
training in even the rudiments of the work. <Ad- 
mitting that the requirements of relief labor ad- 
ministration have slowed down the work and made 
it more expensive, the work accomplished has 
demonstrated the possibility of successfully eradi- 
cating this imported plant disease. 

The seattering infections around Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Baltimore and Norfolk have 
been fully controlled, and the 7,500 square miles 
of disease infected territory around New York 
City is being reduced by the elimination of unde- 
sirable elms. Clear cutting and tree poisoning 
have progressed to the point of making consider- 
able areas in northern New Jersey completely free 
of all elms, and the (Continuing on page 264) 
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America's magnificent 
heritage of elms is 
threatened by the at- 
tack of tiny, slow-wing- 
ing, bark-boring insects, 
which carry the disease 
from tree to tree, shown 
below — greatly mag- 
nified. The lower inset 
shows the intricate 
and fantastic channels 
mined by these borers 
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MOST notable among the newer ghost sawmill 
towns in the Pacific Northwest is that of Port 
Ludlow, Washington, at the northern tip of 
Hood’s Canal, on Puget Sound, where lumber 
was made for eighty-three years. But there are 
others—towns that rose to the stature and dig- 
nity of having banks and churches and even 
newspapers, which are now ghostly indeed. 
Some of them are marked by the ribs of decay- 
ing hulks that were once great sawmills, while 
others present to the archeologist only a few 
erumbling brick, where a 

boiler stood. 





GHOST TOWNS 
STILL WALK 





For ghost sawmill towns 
still walk, and the past 
decade has witnessed a num- 
ber of subjects for obitu- 
aries in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Because of its venerable 
age, as sawmill age goes, old 
Port Ludlow came to be 
looked upon as the daddy 
of all West Coast towns 
whose sole industry was 
that of making boards. They 
had been cutting lumber at 
Port Ludlow since 1853, 
and the end didn’t come 
until 1936. 

For most of its long life 
Port Ludlow was the scene 
of operations of the lumber 
and shipping firm of Pope 
and Talbot, of San Fran- 
cisco, out of East Machias, 
Maine; and the northwest- 
ern genius of that firm was 





Cyrus Walker, one-time 
State-of-Mainer from Skow- 
hegan. 


Mr. Walker built at Port 
Ludlow a mansion which 
was not only his home but 
was undoubtedly the finest 
advertisement a lumber con- 
cern ever had. The mas- 
sive front doors of the man- 
sion did not swing, but slid, 
in the manner of ship’s 
doors; and the main hall was like a purser’s 
cabin, with finely-wrought companionways lead- 
ing upstairs. The bedrooms were spacious, while 
the beds, which were of solid walnut and came 
around the Horn from Maine, were something to 
astound the present generation. 

The home was staffed by fifteen servants, all 
Chinese, and the food served was fit for a sultan. 
In the great cool cellars was everything to drink 
from Medford rum for the sea captians, to marque 
champagne for the wives of lumber buyers and 
Pope and Talbot’s salesmen, all of whom made 
Port Ludlow a port of eall. 

The dinner parties given at Port Ludlow came 
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to be famous up and down the West Coast, and 
gold-braided seamen carried their fame around 
the world. And they were colorful affairs. With 
ships from half a dozen nations tied up in the 
harbor, officers would put on their gaudiest uni- 
forms to mingle with the sober frock-coats of 
landlubbers and the mauve and lavender gowns 
of bustled ladies. 

They sat on the broad veranda of Walker’s 
mansion, in the shade of elms that had come 
around Cape Horn from Maine as young shoots, 
and looked out over the beautiful bay, and the 
women talked of ‘‘Trilby,’’ while the men growled 
about the steam-propelled vessels which sought 
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tion carried on until last year by the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Company, which took over 
the Pope and Talbot property. 

But the huge sawmill, which cut 400,000 feet 
of lumber a shift, has been silent for many 
months; and in the late fall of 1936 dismantling 
was begun. The magnificent furniture has been 
moved out of the old mansion and the house itself 
is boarded up. The bell on Port Ludlow’s school 
doesn’t ring any more. Round about there is a 
considerable village of small houses, homes of 
mill workers who have now 
gone elsewhere. Ships pass 








by without so much as a 
toot. Old Ludlow has 
joined the long list of ghost 
towns. 

Nor do ships any longer 
have need to eall at Cos- 
mopolis, Washington, not so 
old a town as Port Ludlow 
but one whose notoriety was 
known up and down the 
Coast and as far east, at 
least, as Indiana. For half 
a century Cosmopolis was 
the scene of operations of 
the justly-famed Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Company, 
whose sawmill was known 
to workers as the ‘‘ Western 
Penitentiary.’’ This institu- 
tion deserves far more space 
than can be given it here. 
Its policy, apparently, was 
to pay the smallest wages 
possible to all but its high- 
est skilled help, and to run 
the mill ten hours a shift, 
come hell or high water, in 
a region where eight hours 
was the accepted standard. 

Cosmopolis was well 
named. In its crew, at all 
times could be found native 
white Americans, Negroes, 
Chinese, Japanese, a few 
Siwash Indians, and repre- 











to drive the winged ships from the sea. 

Cyrus Walker liked a bit of ceremony. On the 
great lawn he had placed a bronze cannon, a relic 
of 1812, and on every Fourth of July for close 
to half a century it was ordered that the ordnance 
be loaded and fired at sunrise. The cannon pre- 
sented no salute to ships except when the hand- 
some Forest Queen entered and left the harbor. 
She was Mr. Walker’s favorite barque, and in 
1877 she made eleven round trips with lumber 
between Port Ludlow and San Francisco, a rec- 
ord for sailing ships. 

Mr. Walker died in 1912. In 1916 the great 
house was converted into a company hotel, a tradi- 
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sentatives of every Euro- 
pean country. It was 
never affected by strikes, even at the height 
of the Wobbly Horrors, as the I. W. W. troubles 
were known. And when cheap help was scarce, 
the company took to advertising in the help- 
wanted columns of Eastern country newspapers: 
‘‘MEN WANTED (ran the ads) to come West 
and learn the lumber industry in the Greatest 
Lumber Manufacturing Plant in the world. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Good chance for advance- 
ment. Fare paid to industrious men.”’ 

For some reason this slightly optimistic an- 
nouncement was well received in the back counties 
of Indiana; and presently there came to Cosmop- 
olis a horde of Hoosier (Continuing on page 242) 
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TRAILING 
BIRDS OF PREY 


By 

ALFRED M. BAILEY 
and 

ROBERT J. NIEDRACH 


Photographs by the author 


CLOUD-FILLED Colorado skies, towering cottonwoods, and 
weathered buttes always remind us of days afield endeavor- 
ing to become acquainted with the ferruginous rough-legged 
hawk, for they are birds of the open spaces. They are equally 
at home in nests high out on fragile limbs, on precipitous 
ledges of prairie buttes or upon worn arroyo walls; and when 
their nesting season is at its height, the skies are beautiful to 
behold. The marvelous massed effects are at once a joy and 
a source of irritation to the photographer, who is hcping 
against hope for a few moments of constant light. We have 
known the rough-legs for many years but seareely can claim 
speaking acquaintance with them, for these wonderful fellows 


We visited the nest, then built our blind. Below, at left, young 
rough-legs twenty-five days after birth. Right, thirty-six days old. 
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do not take kindly to inquisitive photographers. 

We have found, to our regret, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rough-leg are willing to start housekeeping else- 
where if their nest is examined while the eges are 
still fresh. They seem very tame when perched upon 
telephone poles, or when circling overhead, queru- 
lously protesting the invasion of their prairie do- 
main, but when the would-be photographer attempts 
to take liberties, they move to other quarters. 

Our first attempt at graphlexing a nesting rough- 
leg was successful enough, for a pair of these white- 
breasted fellows had built a bulky nest on a scraggly 
eottonwood serub about thirty feet from the ground. 
We had not reached the age of foolishness, as yet, 
when we were willing to sit cross-legged for hours 
at a time upon a knotted limb in the hope that a 
bird would re- 
turn to its nest 
while the camera 
was trained upon 
it. Consequently, 
we were satisfied 
to approach the 
nesting tree 
slowly, one of us 
with face buried 
in the camera, 
ready to trip the 
shutter when the 
bird sprang into 
the air. 

The rounded 
head of the hawk 
raised higher 
and higher above 
the nesting rim, 
and then she 
swoo ped up- 
ward. <As_ the 
wonderful crea- 
ture turned to 
cant away there 
was a shrill ery 
from a kingbird 
as it dived upon the back of the departing hawk 
and hastened the great bird of prey in its undigni- 
fied retreat. And the developed negative showed 
the rough-leg on its way with the kingbird doing 
its utmost to help her along. 

We soon found that it was not an easy matter 
to secure nesting pictures of Buteo regalis. We have 
known nesting pairs scattered over the prairie for 
many years—-certain cottonwood groves tucked 
along dry water courses always shelter white- 
breasted hawks—one pair building along a bit of 
water-worn arroyo, where they are at the mercy of 
every passing coyote, and other pairs nesting along 
precipitous cliffs where they are almost sure to be 
safe from harm. And so, in looking over our field, 
it seemed that it would be a simple matter to secure 
all the photographie notes we desired for the film 
library of the Colorado Museum of Natural History. 

But year after year rolled along and still we had 
no pictures of adults upon their nests. It is true 
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At last the adult hawk spread her wings 





that we had youngsters of all sizes from fuzzy little 
fellows to precocious ones of high school age—as 
large as their parents and twice as intelligent. One 
year we put our blind along the arroyo. It was a 
fine blind, if we do say so, a pit excavated in the 
bank, well camouflaged with painted plaster fronts 
which resembled the mud walls. One of the hawks 
accepted the blind as a matter of course and was 
incubating her eggs when we returned a few days 
later. We were jubilant for we had an ideal setup 
with the camera looking into the nest at the correct 
distance. One of us crawled into the narrow space, 
wtih camera trained upon the four beautifully 
blotched eggs, while the other whistled nonchalant- 
ly away, making as much noise as possible, so the 
fears of our friends circling overhead would be 
allayed. It would 
be a simple mat- 
ter to secure pic- 
tures—or so we 
thought. 


As it turned 
out, the would- 
be photographer 
sat in the blind 
for eight hours. 
The hawks sat 
on a crest of the 
hill one hundred 
yards away, cry- 
ing occasionally, 
and once in a 
while eruising 
low over the 
nest. They did 
not seem anxious 
or greatly per- 
turbed. It was 
a warm day, the 
evgs were not 
chilled, in spite 
of the time they 
were neglected. 
But did we get 
pictures? No! Our experience in the cottonwoods 
was the same. The majority of nesting sites there 
are not suitable for photographic work. They are 
high from the ground and in most places imprac- 
tical for a blind. We tried various locations but 
the story was always the same, no pictures. We 
began to wonder if the old birds could count, if two 
people arriving looked the same as one going away. 

In Weld County one year, where a wonderful 
escarpment cuts down from Wyoming, we found 
many birds of prey nesting and started operations 
on golden eagles and prairie faleons. Not far from 
our subjects was a nest of the rough-legs, clinging 
precariously to a sun-baked wall. As a matter of 
course we stuck up a blind and after leaving it 
overnight tried for pictures. 


_ 


It was one of those days for which Colorado is 
famous, clear with cloud masses moving rapidly 
overhead, cool in the shade and intensely hot in the 
sun. The two downy young crawled near the rim 
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of the nest, where they were well sheltered, and did 
not seem to mind the hours we were keeping the old 
folks away. Our motion camera was trained on the 
nest and all was set for good pictures but, sad to 
relate, the photographer went to sleep. Eventually 
he awakened with a start, peeked out the blind, and 
there stood the beautiful parent, with two well-fed 
youngsters posing comfortably in her shadow. 


The camera was started just as the young ones 
waddled from sight along the edge of the nest. The 
old one stared inquisitively for a few moments as 
the whirring film made the first record of an adult 
ferruginous rough-leg upon its nest, and then slow- 
ly spread her wings and drifted away. It was an 
unsatisfactory picture, but at least we had one of 
an adult. 


The past spring we decided to try a pair which 
for years had nested in an old tree just south of 
Denver. We were again working for eagle pictures 
and had been watching 
the hawks almost from 
the time they deposited 
their eggs. But our past 
experience did not war- 
rant much enthusiasm; 
we were having our 
troubles with eagles, and 
a pair of rough-legs 
seemed one more aggra- 
vation. The nest was a 
low one, in a stunted lo- 
cust about fifteen feet 
from the ground, and 
nearby another tree was 
well situated for a blind. 
We visited the nesting 
site occasionally, talked 
indefinitely about pho- 
tographing the birds 
sometime in the future, 
but it was not until one 
of the two eggs hatched 
in May that we finally put our blind in place. 


More than three weeks passed before we returned 
to the nesting site. As we approached across the 
rolling yucca-covered slope, a coyote sneaked from 
a draw and literally flowed from sight down the 
shallow arroyo. We were met by both adult hawks 
and escorted to our blind, their plaintive cries some- 
what resembling the calls of the long-billed curlew. 
We knew from past experience that it was no privi- 
lege to attempt to photograph rough-legs so a tossed 
dime decided who should have the doubtful plea- 
sure. The sun was well over the eastern prairie 
rim when the unlucky one straddled the locust limb. 

The young showed that they were hungry, and 
there was no food in the nest, so the chances seemed 
fairly favorable. The fuzzy fellows were now 
twenty-five days old; they sat up and yawned and 
occasionally cried plaintively, scanning the sky with 
uplifted beaks. After three and one-half hours of 
waiting the big female flew in swiftly and silently 
with a small spermophile in her talons. Scarcely 
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MAY DUSK 


Now on the gilded summit of the hills— 
slopes, white with flowering of plums and pears, 
and richly carpeted as royal stairs 

by dark red loam; beyond the bough-wrought grilles 
of firs padlocked against the western sky, 

a@ gauze-swathed, slender form is seen to run 
into the courtyard of the setting sun, 

a shadowy dancer, pale arms lifted high; 

the while, screened by the branches’ needled fret 
her swirling looses, veil by filmy veil, 

pink, primrose, orchid, violet, 

a streamered aftermath, whose colors trail 
across the orchards, till their petaled crests 
gleam iridescently as pigeon breasts. 


lessening her wing beats as she passed the nest, she 
dropped the little mammal upon it. The young 
gazed at her for a moment, and then the larger 
picked the spermophile from the nest and swal- 
lowed it whole. 


It was July before we again visited the nest. 
Both adults greeted us, and the young were of large 
size, their chestnut-colored chests and white under- 
parts conspicuous in the early morning light. After 
the photographer had concealed himself they 
crouched silently for twenty minutes eying the 
blind. Finally they yawned, stretched, and began 
fluffing their wings. After an hour of this they 
eagerly raised their wings, indicating an adult was 
coming. The motion picture camera was whirring 
before the old one hit the nest. She brought a sper- 
mophile, but made no effort to feed the young. In- 
stead, she gazed at the blind for a few seconds and 
then sprang into space. The youngsters con- 
tinued to show interest, 
flapping their wings im- 
patiently from time to 
time in their efforts to 
attract an adult. Short- 
ly afterwards a magpie 
alighted a few feet from 
the nest, so the photog- 
rapher started the cam- 
era and panned from the 
nest to the noisy magpie, 
and then slowly back to 
the nest. And _ there, 
much to his astonish- 
ment, an adult ferrugin- 
ous was staring at him! 
The young ones were not 
demonstrative; they did 
not seem eager for the 
spermophile upon the 
nest and the adult would 
not feed them. She was 
aware that all was not 
well, and soon raised her wings and drifted away. 

Arising before daybreak each morning during the 
nesting season grows monotonous to the most en- 
thusiastic photographer, so we decided to try for 
pictures later in the day. Possibly the adults would 
attempt to shelter the young from the Colorado sun. 
So at nine o’clock a weary and not too enthusiastic 
camera man climbed into the blind. Almost imme- 
diately clouds began to form, filling the sky from 
horizon to horizon, and there was no need of a fer- 
ruginous sheltering her young. However, about 
eleven, the male alighted on the nest, dumped three 
spermophile to the waiting young, gave a startled 
glance at the blind, and sprang into the air. 

On leaving the blind we were met by the two 
querulous parents. A pair of kingbirds nesting 
nearby decided to express themselves and chase 
their big neighbors from the vicinity. Diving 
fiercely at the sailing hawks, one literally seemed 
to hang onto the back of the big bird with his feet 
and pick with his beak, (Continuing on page 251) 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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The Elm’s Rendezvous With Death 


THIS issue of American Forests features the 
American elm and again ealls to public atten- 
tion the serious situation with which the coun- 
try is confronted in dealing with the Dutch elm 
disease. How grave the situation is few people 
realize. The immediate danger lies not in the 
disease itself but in the apathy of Congress 
toward the need of providing continuing funds 
to keep the disease under control and eventually 
to eradicate it. 

Unless the American people speedily wake up 
to the fact that the elm is the nation’s greatest 
tree asset and that its protection warrants the 
expenditure of a few million dollars, the Ameri- 
ean elm will speedily make its rendezvous with 
death. When that happens millions of people, 
grief stricken by the loss of dearly beloved trees 


The Old Order Changes 


CONSERVATIONISTS who for a _ generation 
have thought in the traditional groove that the 
only way to achieve a conservation millennium 
is by berating and outlawing the lumberman 
should find food for new thought in the address 
of Colonel William B. Greeley at the Forest Con- 
ference held in Washington last month. With 
impressive seriousness, Colonel Greeley pleaded 
for an American forest policy that gives forest 
industry an opportunity fairly to fulfill its ob- 
ligations both to itself and to the public. 

The industry, he declared, is in transition 
“from the old viewpoint of timber as a mine to 
the newer viewpoint of timber as a crop. Forest 
industry seeks to adjust its upbringing in laissez 
faire economies to the public interest now recog- 
nized as inherent in natural resources. It hon- 
estly wants to find common ground on which 
the obligations of responsible men to the invest- 
ments in their trust can meet legitimate interests 
of publie welfare.” 

Colonel Greeley spoke for the lumber industry. 
As industry’s spokesman, his national standing 
and recognized personal integrity commands ac- 
ceptance of his word that the industry means 
what it says. So accepted, it forees thoughtful 
reflection. For more than thirty years govern- 
ment philosophy has been to indict the lumbermen 
for their destructive methods and their refusal to 
embrace forestry. The whole course of Ameri- 
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and burdened by the cost of removing their 
dead forms from yards, streets and towns every- 
where, and of replacing them with inadequate sub- 
stitutes, will ery out in angry rage. But it will 
be too late. The time for outery is now. And 
it should be directed to members of Congress. 

As this is written, the House Subeommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations is slashing the 
Dutch Elm Disease item. Apathy and defeatism 
pervades not only the Subcommittee but both 
Houses of Congress. Thus the battle to save 
America’s most cherished tree is in grave dan- 
ger of being abandoned at the very moment 
when victory is in sight. What Congress and 
the public do during the next few weeks to back 
up the front line forees fighting the disease will 
determine, in our judgment, the fate of the elm. 


can conservation is strewn with mistrust, con- 
flict and misunderstanding as between public for- 
esters and private lumbermen. Antagonisms have 
consistently blocked cooperation and as consis- 
tently have deadlocked progress. 

The policy of the Department of Agriculture 
in dealing with the farmer during the past two 
deeades has been distinetly different from that 
of dealing with the lumberman, although the 
former has been as great a devastator of the 
soil as the lumberman of timber. Cooperation 
has been the keynote of agricultural progress. 
Lack of cooperation, except in fire prevention, has 
all but stalemated private forestry. 

Nothing is gained by arguing the rights and 
wrongs underlying these old differences. They 
are of the past. Colonel Greeley’s pronounce- 
ment serves public notice that the old order within 
the lumber industry has changed and that the 
industry now stands ready to meet the govern- 
ment halfway and to do its part in formulating 
an American forest policy “that goes all the 
way through.” 

Here is an invitation and an opportunity long 
sought by Uncle Sam’s foresters. Can they like- 
wise change their old order of human relations 
and meet the challenge in a spirit of honest ac- 
ceptance and fair trial? If not, progress would 
dictate that they frankly say so and definitely out- 
line another course. 
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The pussy willow 
with its silvery buds. 
Opposite page. the 
bark and blossom of 
the magnolia 


BY HENRY CLEPPER 


THE FLOWERING TREE 


NOT WITH fanfare of trumpets but rather in 
whispers do the heralds of Spring announce her 
arrival. So quiet, so gradual, is her coming that 
many trees and shrubs have splashed spots of 
eolor on wood and field before Jack Frost has 
laid on his last coat of whitewash. 

One of the very earliest of all plants to bloom, 
certainly one of the most conspicuous, is the 
pussy willow with its well known silvery buds. 
In sunny sheltered nooks along streams the buds 
of some pussy willows had burst open this year 
and had put forth their grayish bloom in Janu- 
ary. If any shrub deserves the title and honor 
of spring’s harbinger, without question it is the 
pussy willow. 

Among our native trees the earliest to bloom 
are the red and silver maples whose blossoms 
appear long before the leaves burst their buds. 
Their red and yellow flowers, growing in eclus- 
ters along the twigs, may be fully developed by 
the middle of March. Not far behind the maples 
come the trembling and large-toothed aspens, 
both conspicuous in the spring woods by their 
dangling flower tassels, which are often so nu- 
merous that they give the crowns of the trees 
the appearance of being covered with a cloak of 
white. 

Another member of the poplar genus promi- 
nent in the spring landscape is the Carolina 
poplar. One must not look for it, however, in 
the woods, but rather along streets and lanes, 
and in parks and cemeteries. The Carolina pop- 
lar, a tall fast-growing and light-loving tree, 
owes its wide distribution throughout the coun- 
try from having been so extensively planted. It 
is a hybrid of the well known cottonwood. 
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The cottonwood is perhaps the most widely 
planted tree of the Middle West and the Great 
Plains. Pioneers, trekking west to the treeless 
prairies, planted cottonwoods by the hundreds 
of thousands for shade and windbreaks. To 
those early settlers it was the tree of hope and 
promise. Easy to plant and rapid in growth, it 
made homesteads out of those first crude huts so 
desolate and so widely scattered over the wind- 
swept plains. 

A few other trees put forth their flowers be- 
fore spring has officially arrived, notably the 
graceful American elm and its rarer brother, the 
slippery elm. Early, too, are the bitternut and 
shellbark hickories. Considered by many nat- 
uralists the handsomest of the true hickories, 
the bitternut, when encountered in the spring 
woods and fields, is a delight to the eye. Usually 
it is found growing in moist bottomland soil, 
sometimes in swamps. 

Who, seeing the redbud or Judas tree in full 
bloom in early spring, has not been thrilled by 
the sight of that most showy tree? Its flowers, 
sometimes so densely clustered as to form masses 
of pink blossoms, are extraordinarily attractive 
against the drabness of brown hillsides. That 
the redbud should have a flower shaped like 
that of the common garden pea is not astonish- 
ing; they are members of the same botanical 
family. 

Another member is the black locust. Let me 
describe for you, if I can, a certain locust that 
I know. Tall and spreading, it stands on a 
broad greensward. Its drooping flower clusters 
develop in such profusion as to envelop entirely 
its crown. On a humid June night in the moon’s 
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The black oak in spring is the symbol of strength and grace 





Upper left, the sweet 
gum, Queen of the low- 
lands. Upper right, the 
American beech, Quaker 
of the woods. Right, the 
exquisite basswood, bet- 
ter known as linden 
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Left, flower of the black 

locust, in beauty incred- 

ibly lovely, in scent un- 
believably fragrant 


Lower left, the Carolina 

poplar, graceful and 

prominent in the early 
spring landscape 


Lower right, the delicate 
beauty of the showy 
western dogwood 
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Upper left, the bitter- 
nut hickory, handsom- 
est of the true hickories 


Upper right, the red 
maple, among the first 
native trees to bloom 


Right, dainty flowers of 
the American elm, 
most cherished of trees, 
blooming in early spring 
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Photographs by 
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hold, Lloyd R. Koe- 
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bright radiance, it is like a dream tree, its out- 
line softened by the moon-glow, its perfume 
borne by the summer breeze—in beauty in- 
credibly lovely, in scent unbelievably fragrant. 

Coleridge, the English poet, called the white 
birch 

“Most beautiful 

Of forest trees—the lady of the woods.’’ 

As well might those words be said of the yel- 
low or silver birech—most typical of our eastern 
American birehes. Its flowers appear with the 
leaves. A member of the same family to which 
the alders belong, like them it is most often 
found in moist places, particularly along streams. 

Not for its flowers, but because of its exquisite 
foliage is the basswood a tree to be sought in 
the spring woods. Its clustered white flowers do 
not appear until June or July, by which time the 
leaves are full grown. Dark green on their up- 
per surfaces and pale green below, they are 
roughly heart-shaped. Also known as _ linden, 
and sometimes called lime, it is a tree of wide 
natural distribution, and has been planted ex- 
tensively for shade and as an ornamental. 

The beech is the neatest of forest trees. A 
botanist friend once ealled it the Quaker of the 
woods, a comparison not without reason when 
one considers its smooth gray bark, its neat and 
compact foliage, and its general appearance of 
substantial correctness. One must search for the 
small and tender flowers of the beech if one 
would examine them. They appear in April and 
May, but usually are hidden among the tree’s 
early leaves of palest green. 

To see once the distinctive leaves of the sweet 
gum is to remember them always. Star-shaped 
and five-pointed, they are pleasantly scented 
when crushed. The pollen flowers are shaped 
not unlike the button-balls of the sycamore tree, 
and appear before the leaves are fully formed. 
Also known as red gum and liquidambar, the 
tree, though it grows as far north as southern 
New England, is more typical of the woods of 
the South. 

The oaks of the late spring woeds have a qual- 
ity of beauty all their own. It is then that their 
leaves, which with the advance of summer be- 
come stiff and dark, are delicate in texture and 
pale green in shade. Slender pollen blossoms 
hang in tasseled clusters from the tips of the 
twigs. Strength and grace are joined to form a 
picture at onee uncommonly attractive and 
matchlessly proportioned. 

Although numerous other trees of our wood- 
lands produce beautiful spring flowers and foli- 
age, the foregoing species are the ones that 
usually appear first. Varieties of the wild spe- 
cies have been cultivated to retain their early 
blooming characteristics, and for that reason 
have been widely planted in parks, cemeteries, 
and along driveways where their ornamental 
qualities may be seen and admired. 

Not all the early flowering trees grow wild in 
the woods. Some are found only in cultivation, 
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among them horse chestnut, Norway maple, 
crabapple, and the Japanese cherries. 

Although of little commercial value as regards 
lumber and other timber products, many species 
of small woody plants native in our forests have 
remarkably attractive foliage. And although 
none blooms so early as the pussy willows, sev- 
eral of these shrubs are among the very first 
to flower in the spring. 

Especially early is the black alder, a_ water- 
loving shrub whose blossom tassels droop from 
the ends of the twigs. Another is the service- 
berry or shad bush, easily identified by its elus- 
ters of white flowers. Others are the wild plum, 
spice bush, fire cherry, and dogwood, the latter 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful of the 
flowering shrubs though blooming later than 
those previously mentioned. 

Of the dogwood Dr. Joseph S. Illick once 
wrote that it “bursts forth into early foliage 
and floral beauty which make it the glory of 
the under-story of our northern forests.” When 
in flower it is the most readily identified of our 
woodland shrubs. Its blossoms, which form 
masses of white bloom against the background 
of dark woods, are familiar to everyone. Er- 
roneous, however, is the common belief that the 
four petal-like bracts are part of the flower; as 
a matter of fact, they are actually modified 
leaves. 

To many people the esthetic appeal of wood- 
land trees in bloom is like no other satisfaction 
derived from the contemplation of nature and 
her handiwork. Foremost among those contrib- 
uting to that satisfaction must be listed the dog- 
woods of historic Valley Forge in Pennsylvania. 
And until one has seen the striking display 
made by the Valley Forge dogwoods, one really 
has not seen this most lovely of flowering shrubs 
at its best. 

Although not so widely known or visited as 
the world famous Japanese cherry trees of 
Washington, the dogwoods of Valley Forge are 
no less beautiful. Each year they are viewed by 
ever increasing numbers of residents of states 
all over the East and Middle West. 

It is quite practicable to transplant most of 
the foregoing flowering trees and shrubs from 
their wild state to cultivated soil. That they 
have not always been successfully transplanted. 
however, is the result, not so much of lack of 
eare, as of failure to duplicate the original 
habitat. 

Many once common flowering shrubs have been 
almost exterminated by promiscuous gathering, and 
that is the reason why conservationists disapprove 
collecting at all. Trees and shrubs are private 
property, and are protected in most states by 
laws which provide penalties for their illegal re- 
moval. Consequently, the home owner who desires 
an early blooming pussy willow, alder, cherry, or 
erabapple on his lawn is advised to consult a 
nurseryman, who ean provide him with numerous 
attractive varieties. 
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THE TOPS 


‘¢ And God said, Let the wa- 
ters ... be gathered together 
unto one place and let the dry 
land appear, and God called 
the dry land Earth and the 
gathering together of the wa- 
ters called He Seas. And God 
said, Let the earth put forth 
grass, herbs yielding seed, and 
fruit-trees bearing fruit after 
their kind, wherein is the seed 
thereof.’’ 


SO overwhelmed has man 
become by the outcome of 
the inventions of his brain 
that he is prone to lose 
sight of our inexorable 
dependence upon nature 
for all of our knowledge 
and attainments. Science, 
the child of man’s own 
consciousness, has some- 
times been exalted as the 
source of knowledge when 
in reality it is nothing 
more than our own inter- 
pretation of the environ- 
ment in which we find 
ourselves. This distorted 
conception becomes more 
evident in the study of 
life and its manifestations. 

Back of the simple 
question, which many a 
child has asked, of how 
the sap rises in the trees, 
back of the perennial 
miracle constantly oeceur- 
ring before our eyes of 
the unfolding leaves and 
the supernal transforma- 
tion of bleak winter into 
verdant spring, lies a 
philosophy reaching to 
the foundation of our 
lives. 

For three _ hundred 
years or more biologists 
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WATER REACH 


have been grappling with 
this seemingly superficial 
question of the rise of 
sap, but the answer is not 
yet given. 

Certainly water will 
soak up in any hygro- 
scopic material, and at 
first it may seem a sim- 
ple matter that the water 
from the ground should 
reach the leaves of the 
trees, but the aecomplish- 
ment is a far more fun- 
damental one than that 
and is the culm?: ation of 
evolutionary ocesses 
reaching back autold 
ages. Nature h.s devised 
a means of ac. .mplishing 
the result in a practical 
manner and by a method 
which science has yet to 
discover or invent. 

Following the discovery 
of blood cireulation by 
Harvey in 1628, plant 
physiologists began to 
study the sap fiow in 
plants, and Malpighi was 
perhaps the first to point 
it out in 1675 in his 
Phlanzenanatomie. So 
much has been written on 
the subject sinee then 
that I suppose a volume 
as large as the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittaniea could 
not contain all that has 
been printed. Yet we still 


What miracle draws the water 

to the top of this, the Founder's 

Tree—tallest tree in the world? 

(Photograph by the National 
Park Service) 
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do not know how nature accomplishes the feat. 
There are three quite obvious but stupendous 
things about life which science has not been 
able to fathom—perhaps never will. First, how 
did life originate? Second, how does the living 
plant manufacture food materials? Chlorophyll 
in the green leaves, 
by help of sunlight, 





Some things seem clear enough. Life began in 
the water. For the building up of complexity of 
form, food was necessary; this required chlo- 
rophyll, carbon-dioxide and sunlight—the only 
way in which food can be derived from the 
inorganic world. Under water was not the best 

place for this com- 
bination. When the 





breaks up the de- 
funet carbon-dioxide Suatignt: 
molecule and re- Window 
stores its energy in 
the form of sugar 


Sugar formed by Chloroplasts / 


“dry land appeared” 
it soon put forth 
grass, herbs, and 
fruit trees. 


Evaporation 


—Stomata 








and oxygen. But 
how is it accom- 
plished? We do not 
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Leaves were the 
LEAF best possible ar- 
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Ferforations 
know. This seems to (Plasmodisma) 
be the only place in 
the universe where 
the “second law of 
thermodynamics” is 
being reversed spon- 
taneously. In more 
simple language, — 
in the green leaf a 


Sugar sap 
moving down 


STEM 


building up of com- Cambium 

plexity of form is be membrane 
ore ‘ - 

occurring instead of vgarconsuming 


the otherwise’ uni- 
versal leveling down 
or dying. Third, 
how does life per- 
petuate itself; how 









maximum manufac- 
ture of food. Could 
anything more in- 
genious be conceived 
than fiat sheets of 
ehlorophyll, spread 
out to receive the 
fullest benefit of 
sunshine bathed on 
all sides with air 
containing carbon 
dioxide in the form 
of gas? But the 
the living proto- 
plasm in the leaf, 
without which the 
marvelous chemical 
transformation 


Water column 
moving up 


Medullary Ray 
Selective. 





is the infinite com- 











plexity of form of a 
plant—or animal— 
transmitted forever 
onward? Much has 
been learned of the 
details, but as to the 
ultimate process it 
is a complete mys- 









ROOT 


would be impossible, 
must be continually 
bathed in liquid; it 
must still be im- 
mersed in its primi- 
Osmosis + tive environment out 

Suction. of which it rose— 
the sea. Just as ani- 
mal cells must be 


Root hairs 








tery and has never 
been accomplished 
artificially. 

Recent experiments of 
Dr. W. M. Stanley of 
the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute on virus proteins, 
show that non-living 
molecules can reproduce 
themselves and act as 
though alive. The error 
in jumping at the con- 
clusion that the origin of life has at last been 
discovered must be guarded against, however. 
Certainly the virus appears to be the border 
line between the living and the non-living; but 
the startling revelation of Dr. Stanley’s remark- 
able research is rather, that of the mechanism 
by which life may act upon non-living matter 
to produce its results, but not an explanation of 
what life itself is. 
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A drawing of a mechanical tree—purely diagrammatic, 
it may appear fantastic, but it is nevertheless true to 
form as far as the necessary mechanism is concerned, 
with all unessential parts omitted for simplicity. Rela- But 
tive sizes of parts are entirely disproportionate. Me- 
chanically the diagram suggests the Carnot cycle of a 
gas engine, the energy for its operation being supplied 
by the sun in the form of osmotic pressure. The medul- 
lary rays extract sugar from the phloem and exude wa- 
ter into the xylem, this being brought about by the 
consumption of the sugar by the growing cambium 
cells. Semi-permeable membranes are indicated by dou- 
ble thin lines; impermeable walls by dense black lines 


continually bathed 
in the blood stream 
or they perish. 

how ean the 
leaves be spread out in 
the new realm of the air 
and sunshine and still 
be supplied with the life- 
supporting sea? Some 
means must be devised 
by which this ean be 
brought about ;—and it 
is this means which forms the subject of this 
article. Not the answer, mind you, for that is 
still unknown. Yet nature has certainly solved 
the problem in a large way, and having done so, 
the last miracle is ready for performance—the 
bearing of fruit. 





Before attempting to explain what feeble 
knowledge we do have of the subject, I would 
again call the reader’s attention to the Biblical 
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quotation. Notice the sequence of the creations 
—waters; dry land (seas and earth): grass: 
herbs yielding seed: fruit trees bearing fruit. 
And then what? “And God said let the waters 
swarm with swarms of living creatures—let the 
earth bring forth living creatures,—beasts, after 
their kind.” Living creatures were possible only 
as the plants preceded them and manufactured 
food for them out of inorganic elements. Yet 
this was written many thousands of years ago! 

To raise a column of water to the tops of our 
tallest trees would require a pressure of 156 
pounds per square inch above atmospheric, or 
over eleven atmospheres. Root pressure pro- 
duced by osmosis might theoretically rise tem- 
porarily to this amount provided a_ sufficient 
concentration of sugar could be continuously 
maintained and that the delicate membranes of 
the root hairs could stand the strain. But there 
is no proof of any such pressures in the roots, 
and for various reasons such a hypothesis ap- 
pears to be untenable. With 156 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch near the root of a big tree 
it might be dangerous 
to puneture the bark! 

Suppose on the other 
hand, that we try a 
vacuum from = above. 
This idea may be dis- 
missed at once since 
water could be raised 
only 38 feet by the 
pressure of one atmos- 
phere. We must ac- 
count for ten times 
that amount. How 
about a capillary tube? 
To raise water 380 feet 
would require an un- 
broken tube having a 
miniscus at the top of 
about twelve. mil- 
lionths of an ineh in 
diameter, which is just 
at the limit of visibil- 
ity under the most 
powerful microscope. 
No cells are as small 
as this. 

Even if there were, 
puncturing such a tube 
at any point where its 
diameter were greater 
than this would let the 
column break below 
the puneture. While 
interstices in cell walls 
are smaller than this, 
no such _ eontinuous 
tubes exist in the 
wood, and if they did 
the frictional resist- 
ance imposed by such 
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Astonishing variations in pressures are recorded by 


the attachment of a gauge. 
this shagbark hickory and observations have been 
made for about two years 





attenuated tubes would vitiate their purpose. 
For these and other reasons this hypothesis must 
be discarded. 

Do living eells play a part by some unknown 
vital pumping action? A number of biologists 
have thought so, particularly an Indian scientist, 
Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. A book, printed in 
England in 1923, “Physiology of the Ascent of 
Sap,’’ deseribes many very ingenious and deli- 
cately performed experiments, by which he at- 
tempts to establish his hypothesis. But others 
who have tried to duplicate his experiments 
have failed to establish his results. 

Moliseh, however, in 1928 and 1929 reports to 
have successfully duplicated some of Bose’s ex- 
periments. Bose assumes rhythmical pulsations 
or waves of stimulation, accompanied by changes 
in electrical potentials. Perhaps electrical po- 
tentials may play a part, but if so how? Bose 
finds differences in electrical potentials in all 
living cells, which vanish upon the death of the 
cell. There has been a great deal of dispute as 
to whether living tissues are necessary for the 
movement of the sap. 
Certainly the roots 
and the leaves must be 
alive, for the normal 
movement to occur, 
but whether or not the 
intervening cells need 
be alive remains a 
question. Sap ascent 
has been obtained for 
a time through dead 
tissue, it is true, nota- 
bly by Strasburger, 
but there is no proof 
that normal movement 
would take place con- 
tinuously, and the evi- 
dence is quite conclu- 
sive that the transport 
of sugars through the 
phloem requires living 
sieve tubes. 

That water does rise 
in the sapwood at no 
insignificant rate there 
can be no question. 
Professor Huber of 
Darmstadt finds the rate 
to reach twenty-eight 
feet an hour in the mid- 
dle of the day, falling to 
thirty inches at night. 
Bose measured an ap- 
parent speed by recov- 
ery of drooped leaves 
successively along a 
stem of chrysanthe- 


mum to be twenty-six 


This one has been on (Continuing on 
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“FOREST INDUSTRY WILL DO ITS PART” 


TWO HUNDRED representatives of forest indus- 
try and public agencies met in Washington, April 
7-9, took stock of accomplishments in forest con- 
servation during the past three years and re- 
affirmed with broadening resolutions the forest 
program initiated in 1934 under the conservation 
section of the Lumber Code. Called by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, the 
Conference marked another forward step in 
bringing private, state and federal representatives 
together for cooperative action in extending the 
practice of forestry throughout the United States. 
At the opening of the session, Wilson Compton, 
Secretary-Manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, expressed the purpose and 
attitude of the Association in the following words: 
‘*Between the for- 
est industries and 
informed publie 
agencies there is 
no longer impor- 
tant difference of 
opinion of what, 
in the interest of 
forest conservation 
and_ permanent 
forest industry, 
should be done. 
As to how it is 
to be done, under 
what conditions, 
and by whom, 
there is not so 
clear a mutual un- 
derstanding. 
The purpose of 
this conference may be stated in simple words 
through a frank exchange of views to find a 
workable common denominator of public and pri- 
vate action toward nationwide forest conservation. 
‘‘We want conservation and sustained produc- 
tion of forest resources and the perpetuation of 
the sources of livelihood of our industry; we 
want to arrive at a constructive solution and so 
far as practicable we want to arrive at it by the 
voluntary act of intelligent and _ well-disposed 
forest owners in. cooperation with an intelligent 
and well-disposed government; we want to do our 
part and we want the public to do its part. 
‘**This is an industry undertaking. It will be 
so administered.’ With these significant ten words 
the lumber and timber products industries in 
1933 and 1934 initiated an industry-wide under- 
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Walter B. Nettleton, President, and Wilson Compton, Secretary- 
Manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


Washington Conference 
Reaffirms Lumberman’s 
Stand on Forest Program 


taking toward conservation, the sustained produc- 
tion of forest resources and permanence of forest- 
industry-dependent communities. That undertak- 
ing under difficult circumstances and without the 
expected support of federal and state actions has 
in most regions made substantial progress. We 
are here to review that progress and to build 
upon it.’’ 

Convening at ten o’clock the morning of April 
7th, at the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the conference after a series of talks by W. B. 
Nettleton, President of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Wilson Compton, F. A. Sil- 
cox, Chief Forester of the United States, Henry S. 
Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest School, H. A. 
Smith, President of the Association of State Foresters 
and John Woods, 
Forester of the Na- 
tional Lumber 
Manufacturers As- 
sociation, resolved 
itself into a series 
of committees. 
These committees 
met during the 
afternoon and fol- 
lowing day to dis- 
euss various parts 
of the 1934 pro- 
eram and to for- 
mulate  recom- 
mended changes 
justified in the 
light of recent ex- 
perience and 
changing condi- 
tions. The amended program, the summary of 
which is given later, was adopted the final day 
of the Conference. 

In his talk, Mr. Sileox interjected into the pro- 
ceedings the question of public regulation of in- 
dustry, stating it as his conviction that some form 
of regulatory control is necessary if the objectives 
of the program are to be attained. He declared 
himself in full agreement with the objectives and 
with leaving as wide a margin as possible for 
voluntary action on the part of the industry but 
said that he could not yet see how the problem of 
bringing the industry as a whole under enlight- 
ened forest practice can be met without some 
margin of federal or state regulatory control. 

‘*We cannot separate the forest problem of the 
United States from the general industrial, eco- 
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nomie and political problems in the United States 
today’’, he declared. ... “‘If regulation from 
the public point of view is necessary, I want to 
see such regulation exercised within the demo- 
cratic structure. I have no confidence in any 
bureaucracy; neither have I confidence in self- 
appointed boards removable at will by the bureau- 
eracy. 

‘*The fact that your own organization function- 
ing as a democratic body can take up problems 
of this kind and deal with them in joint effort 
with the public is the fundamental thing that I 
hope we preserve throughout all these difficulties 
that we are now trying to handle. If regulation 
is to be necessary and if we are to keep within, 
as I define it, the democratic structure and keep 
the associations and the private timberland own- 
ers, the counties, the electorate group of the 
people independently free to challenge at all times 
any enactments made under such regulatory pro- 
cess, my own feeling is that the industry has 
nothing to fear, but something very definite to 
gain.’ 

In applying regulatory restraint, Mr. Sileox 
suggested an approach through the county ‘‘with 
the margin of sovereignty exercised by the federal 
and state governments.’’ This would make pos- 
sible a factual analysis of forest conditions within 
a county and bring into focus not only the ques- 
tion of management within the area but also the 
relation of local forest properties to industry, em- 
ployment and general economic welfare. Citing 
taxation as an example, he said: 

‘‘T have the feeling that our approach to the 
problem of forest taxation besides our detailed 
studies has been largely convincing ourselves of 
the necessity for it. We have not yet gotten very 
far in convincing those who have the power of 
taxation of the necessity for a modification of the 
taxing system. 

‘*T think that with these objectives set up, with 
the margin of restraint necessary to make them 
effective, the counties can see the necessity for a 
modification of the taxation system which will 
make it possible to operate these forest properties 
to achieve objectives more than that of simply 
getting the maximum revenue over the shortest 
period of time, and it will have the distinct ad- 
vantage of getting forestry down to the grass 
roots where people are going to exercise the right 
of their vote in determining policies. 

‘*So in stating this case under the subject on 
which I am to talk—the federal approach—I can 
see no fundamental difference in our objectives. 
We are all agreed, according to the general state- 
ments set forth, on the necessity for sustained 
yield management of our timber properties, we 
are all agreed that those properties should be 
managed with some degree of social accountability 
in their management, we are all agreed that they 
should be fire protected for the purpose of mak- 
ing sure we have something to manage. We are 
not taking issue, and I don’t see where there is 
any ground to take issue, I say again, on those 
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major objectives. 

‘*One subject which I hope this meeting will 
discuss is the one I have raised. It may be too 
much to hope that an industry will even recog- 
nize the necessity for some restraint to be imposed 
upon it by sovereignty. I can quite recognize that 
attitude. On the other hand, I think that there 
ought to be explored, and I think that the effort 
here is to explore, whether we have fundamental 
differences of point of view or not, this whole 
subject and to find whether I am all wrong in 
believing that it cannot be handled wholly within 
the field of voluntary action. 

‘‘If that is my belief, which I am expressing 
here quite frankly, then of course the federal 
approach involves fundamentally probably three 
things: (1) bringing back into public ownership 
some of these lands, to be directly managed by 
the public as a balance wheel in the situation; 
(2) a form of regulation over the operation on 
private lands which will assure to those of the 
industry who follow the objectives laid down here, 
protection against those who do not, and assure 
to the publie that those who do not want to con- 
form to these objectives can be brought under 
restraint and made to conform; (3) a type of ap- 
propriation and legislation which will recognize 
the overall public responsibility in fire protection 
and in disease control and matters in which the 
public has a fundamental responsibility.’’ 





John B. Woods, Forester of the Association 


From the standpoint of industry’s position in 
respect to conservation, the outstanding address 
of the conference was made by Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, former Chief Forester of the United 
States and now secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Colonel Greeley 
was the chief speaker at the banquet tendered the 
Conference by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association at the Mayflower Hotel on the evening 
of April 8. He (Continuing on page 262) 
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PIONEERS possessed of initiative, vision, self- 
reliance and courage in working out their prob- 
lems have occasionally established helpful pat- 
terns for the thousands who follow them. Of such 
is J. J. Lydick, of Craig, Nebraska, whose con- 
tribution is in the growing of evergreen wind- 
breaks and shelterbelts. 

Still in middle life, for he began planting only 
twenty-five years ago, the beauty and symmetry 
of his farmstead plantings have gained for him 
national recognition. It would be difficult to find 
among farm plantings anywhere a more uniform 
stand, a greater harmony of color and species 
arrangement, or a more magnificent array of 
individual specimens of trees. 

In 1933 the Nebraska State Capitol Commis- 
sion east about the State for specimen trees to 
beautify the grounds of the ten million dollar 
State House. The search led to the hills along 
the Missouri River bluffs in Burt County, and to 
plantings of Mr. Lydick. When first approached 
he refused to sell any of his trees. But when he 
realized that while rendering a valuable service 
to his State, the removal of every other tree from 
some of his rows of conifers would benefit the re- 
maining trees, Mr. Lydick consented and the 
State bought forty-four concolor fir trees, uniform 
in breadth and twenty-five feet in height. 

Much of the char- 
acter and resouree- 
fulness of Mr. Ly- 
dick is reflected in 
the story of how he 
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Within the shelterbelt winter 
snow melts where it falls; winds 
cause little loss of soil moisture 





TREES THAT CONQUERED 


BY M. B. JENKINS 


became interested in planting evergreens. About 
1910 he acquired 240 acres of gently rolling table 
land two miles from the loess hills which, with 
the bluffs and flats, extend twenty miles from the 
Missouri River. It was open land, devoid of trees. 
The average annual precipitation was twenty- 
eight inches, and the water table over sixty feet 
below the surface. It was a land of wind and 
dust, with wide extremes of temperatures. 

Soon after he began to farm, hay fever so re- 
duced his vitality that physicians advised him to 
move to the mountains. He needed, they said, a 
dust free atmosphere and the pungent odors of 
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THE PRAIRIE 


pine, spruce and fir. So this young man who 
loved life and was so much attached to his fine 
farm made an important decision. He informed 
his doctors that if evergreens could save his life, 
he would, like Mohammed with the mountain, 
bring the evergreens to his farm. 

Not wishing to spend the money necessary to 
purchase large quantities of seedlings, he decided 
to grow his trees from seed. He knew very little 
about the growing of evergreens, so he studied 
nursery practices, observed the tree species suit- 
able for his locality, and inquired regarding the 
source of seed that would produce hardy, drouth- 








resistant trees. In the spring of 1912, Mr. Lydick 
planted his first seed beds to Austrian pine, white 
pine, Douglas fir, concolor fir, white spruce, Black 
Hills spruce and Colorado spruce. A few years 
later he included ponderosa pine and limber pine. 
These seed beds were continued from year to year, 
and produced the thousands of evergreens now 
growing on his land. 

Before putting the seedlings into their perma- 
nent situations, he transplanted them two or 
three times in nursery rows. Then, when they 
were from three to five years old, but still too 
small to stand the hot summer winds, he gave 
them protection with screens of Norway poplar 
cuttings, set parallel to the rows of young ever- 
greens. Then followed three or four more years 
of weeding and cultivation while the trees grew. 

Mr. Lydick told me of the early and late hours 
he gave to his trees while farming his 240 acres 
of land. ‘‘No matter how badly I was needed in 
the field,’’ he said, ‘‘I took care of my trees 
first.’’ You may be assured, however, that his 
farm was never neglected. He told me also how 
his friends and neighbors ridiculed him for wast- 
ing so much valuable land and spending so much 
time growing trees. ‘‘It will never pay,’’ they 
told him. Yet today every farmer within many 
miles would profit by an exchange of farms. On 

the open market, 
Mr. Lydick’s farm 


Forty bushels of corn to the acre, would bring double 
while neighboring fields without the prevailing price 

shelterbelts were burning up an acre for like 
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farms in the same locality. The fact that he has 
not sold this property, nor offered it for sale, does 
not alter the fact that real value is there. Perma- 
nent, well-arranged farm plantings and crop 
shelterbelts are as much of an asset as cribs of 
corn and bins of wheat. They are as essential to 
agriculture as modern factory facilities are to 
industry. 

The hardiness and present vigor of these plant- 
ings speak well for the wise selection of seed and 
choice of species. Even during the drouth years 
of 1934 and 1936 not a single conifer was lost. 
In 1934 the precipitation fell from twenty-eight 
inches to sixteen inches, and in 1936 to fifteen 
inches. Planted stands of broadleaf trees through- 
out the State suffered staggering losses, but the 
Lydick plantations kept green and growing. In a 
little over twenty-five years Colorado spruce have 
grown from ten to fifteen feet in height; concolor 
fir and Douglas fir from twenty to thirty feet; 
Austrian and ponderosa pine from thirty to forty 
feet; and Norway poplar from forty-five to fifty- 
five feet. Arranged with slower growing trees 
on the outside, the evergreens form an impene- 
trable barrier against wind and storm. 

Within the zone of protection from these living 
green walls, Mr. Lydick says the average crops 
are more than double those which grow on the 
outside. In the drouth year of 1934, his potatoes 
yielded two hundred bushels to the acre, while 
other potato patches in Burt County dried out. 
Not a bushel of potatoes was grown within a 
radius of ten miles of his farm. 

His corn field was not irrigated, but the yield 
was from thirty-five to forty bushels to the acre, 
while neighboring fields without the benefit of 
shelterbelts were burned up by hot winds. Like- 
wise, his orchard was an inspiring sight. Apple 
trees were loaded to the breaking point with fruit 
of good size and quality, and close by were large 
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Not a mountain home— 

but mountain trees brought 

to the Nebraska prairie 
home of J. J. Lydick 


patches of heavy yielding black raspberries. Even 
in normal years, Mr. Lydick said, the crops from 
the sheltered portions of his farm are nearly 
double those on the unsheltered areas. 

When I asked how he accounted for such heavy 
yields, he told me how the winter snows melt where 
they fall. For years spring and early sum- 
mer winds have caused little loss of soil moisture, 
nor have they carried away the valuable, light, 
humus particles of the upper soil. As he told me 
this he fondly dipped his hand into the soil to 
show how light and friable it was. ‘‘You don’t 
need so much rain to grow erops,” he said, “if 
you keep your soil like this.’’ 

He has never irrigated his trees, but has de- 
pended entirely on cultivation—and this only for 
the first three or four years. Yet he has pro- 
duced specimen trees and symmetrical windbreaks 
such as cannot be matched in the State or in the 
United States. In addition, he has demonstrated 
how shelterbelts conserve soil moisture and in- 
crease land productiveness. 

After all the years of toil, this man, who a 
quarter of a century ago suffered from hay fever, 
is in better health than when he started. He feels 
a keen satisfaction over having done something 
worthwhile, but when questioned, he will not 
admit that he has done anything that could not 
have been done by anyone else. Those who have 
seen his farm, however, know that J. J. Lydick 
has set up patterns which western agriculture can 
well afford to imitate for years to come. 

The work furnishes an example of farm for- 
estry such as was advocated by Nebraska’s tree 
planting apostle, J. Sterling Morton. For over 
forty years that author and founder of Arbor 
Day advised the settlers to plant a portion of 
their grasslands to trees. He assured them the 
trees would control wind and water erosion, af- 


ford comfort (Continuing on page 251) 
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The "Island Queen," largest river boat in the world, 

which has been chartered to give those attending 

the conference a first-hand view of after-flood 
scenes along the Ohio River 


FEATURING the subject of water conserva- 
tion and flood control, the sixty-second annual 
meeting of The American Forestry Association 
will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31 to 
June 3. The occasion will be a joint meet- 
ing with the Ohio Forestry Association and will 
provide a program that in point of interest and 
diversity will be unique in the annals of the two 
organizations. 

Headquarters of the meeting will be the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, from which 
point boat and motor trips through the flood 
bowl of the Ohio River—scene of the great 1937 
inundation—will throw into graphic relief the 
major problems involved in bringing under con- 
trol the flood waters of a great river system. 
Those in attendance will have the opportunity 
to obtain a clear picture of the effects of a su- 
perflood upon the densely populated lower 
reaches of the Ohio River and to appraise the 
diverse engineering and biological methods by 
which the water conservation and control prob- 
lem in the Ohio Valley is being attacked. 

Special features of the meeting will be a day’s 
boat trip on the Ohio River, giving a first-hand 
view of after-flood 
scenes and river 
works designed to 





ters in the main riv- 
er; and a day’s mo- 
tor tour of the Mus- 
kingum Watershed 
Conservancy District 
where source control 
and conservation of 


" 
deal with flood wa- : we 


Left, a scene in the Muskin- 

gum Watershed Conservan- 

cy District, to be visited by 
the conference 


Right, in one of Ohio's 
beautiful State Forests 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
TO BE HELD IN THE 


. OHIO VALLEY 

= Water Conservation and Flood 
Control to Feature 62nd An- 
nual Conference of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association at 
Cincinnati, May 31 to June 3 


water is being undertaken on a scale unequaled 
elsewhere in the country. The Muskingum Con- 
servancy is unique and of special interest in that 
it represents a large scale cooperative effort on 
the part of the Federal Government, the State 
and the local communities to deal with the flood 
problem in a given drainage basin. 

These two trips will give a cross-section of 
flood control problems and methods from a riv- 
er’s source to its lower reaches where water 
from its far-flung tributaries converge to cause 
the greatest human suffering and property dam- 
age. For the trip on the Ohio, the famous 
Island Queen—largest river boat in the world—has 
been chartered. It has a capacity of 900 pas- 
sengers, is of all steel construction and is 
equipped with four decks, cafeteria and other 
modern conveniences. 

The opening sessions of the meeting—Monday, 
May 31—will be held at the Netherland Plaza, 
one of the most attractive and well appointed 
hotels in the Middle West. There will be a 
morning session at ten o’clock, an afternoon 
session at two o’clock, and the annual banquet 
of the Association at (Continuing on page 264) 
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THE LIFE OF YOUR 
HOUSE IS UP TO YOU 


By GEORGE M. HUNT 


HOW long will a wood house last? The answer 
is simple. A wood house will last as long as its 
owner wants it to, provided it is given reasonable 
care. In Europe wood frame houses are in use 
today that were built before Columbus discovered 
America. Likewise, in America, there are houses 
still occupied and in good condition that were 
built from lumber and timbers more than 200 
years ago. 

There is no secret about long life and satisfactory 
service in a house. The greatest destroyers of wood 
in buildings are decay and termites. In most parts 
of the United States it is a very simple matter to 
build a house in such a manner as to keep them out. 

Decay in wood is caused by the growth of very 
low forms of plants, called fungi, that use the wood 
for food. Fungi cannot grow without moisture, how- 
ever. Even the so-called dry-rot fungi must have 
moisture, although they have the ability to carry 
moisture many feet from the ground or other sources 
of supply and hence are able to destroy wood that 
appears to be dry. 


The life of a wood house depends upon the care given So if you would avoid decay in your house do 
it. Lower left, Town Hall, Esslinger, Germany, built partly not allow the wood to be in contact with the ground 


of wood in the I5th Century. Center, the hundred-year-old 


or clos g : 8 W 
haune ai Gale White: Gueneen én 8 aggnen todos. Grow : ous enough to become damp. sie not place wood 
right, a victim of decay and termites because precautions oors over damp concrete or let wood posts extend 

were ignored down into basement floors. If your house has no 
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basement provide good ventilation beneath it to 
remove the stagnant air that would otherwise carry 
moisture from the ground to the wood. Do not 
make the mistake of providing ventilator openings 
and then making them ineffective by covering them 
with bushes or vines. Do not permit moisture to 
accumulate from leaky roofs or defective flashing 
around windows, doors and chimneys. 

When it is impracticable to avoid conditions fa- 
vorable to decay in certain parts of a house it may 
be practicable to build these parts out of wood that 
has high resistance to decay. Nature has provided 
the heartwood of certain species with protective 
chemicals that make them decay resistant. Cedar, 
cypress and redwood are the most widely available 
of these species and most commonly used where 
such lumber is required. <A fact of great impor- 
tance in connection with these woods is that their 
sapwood, the lighter colored outer portion of the 
tree, is not decay resistant. Their durability is in 
their heartwood only. 

Instead of naturally durable heartwood one may 
use wood that has been impregnated with suitable 
preservatives. This prevents the growth of fungi 
in wood by poisoning their food supply. Coal tar 
creosote is the most effective preservative known 
for wood that is to be used in contact with the 
ground. Its color and odor, and the fact that it 
cannot be painted satisfactorily, limit the useful- 
ness of creosote for house lumber. But despite 
these disadvantages many houses have been built 
in which creosoted lumber has been used satisfac- 
torily for sills, floor joists, and sub-flooring. Usual- 
ly these are the only parts of a house that require 
treatment. 

Preservative salts, including zine chloride and a 
number of proprietary preservatives, leave the lum- 
ber clean, paintable, odorless, and suitable for uses 
where the lumber will not be exposed to the leach- 
ing effect of water. They are especially suitable 
for use in houses. Since a considerable quantity of 
water is injected into the wood when such preserva- 
tives are used, thorough seasoning after treatment 
is necessary before the lumber is placed in a build- 
ing. A new type of preservative that is clean and 
contains no water is now coming into use for treat- 
ing window sash, doors and flooring. 


As important as the preservative is the method 
of application. Mere brushing, spraying, or dip- 
ping results in superficial penetration and there- 
fore in slight protection. Thorough impregnation 
and deep penetration are necessary. This usually 
means pressure treatment, although it is not impos- 
sible to obtain good penetration by hot-and-cold 
bath treatment or by long steeping in preservative 
solution or paste. Another important thing is that 
lumber should not be cut up after treatment unless 
the preservative has penetrated entirely through 
it, for otherwise untreated wood is exposed to de- 
cay. Since it is not usually practical to avoid all 
cutting of lumber when building houses by conven- 
tional methods, the importance of 100 per cent 
penetration is apparent. 

Following decay, which can be prevented by the 
several methods previously described, termites are 
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perhaps next in importance in damaging houses. 
While not the terrible menace pictured in the lit- 
erature of some so-called ‘‘termite exterminators,”’ 
to ignore them is to invite expensive trouble. 

Fortunately the precautions that are effective 
against decay are, for the most part, effective 
against termites. It is most important when using 
untreated wood, to prevent contact with the soil. 
Decay resistant species are not so resistant to ter- 
mites and require practically the same protection 
as those that are not decay resistant. Well treated 
wood, however, is safe from their attack. 

Where termites are particularly active they may 
build their tunnels over the foundation of a house. 
This can be prevented by constant watchfulness 
and destruction of all tunnels as fast as they are 
built. More certain protection is provided by the 
metallic termite shields advocated by the United 
States Bureau of Entomology. These shields con- 
sist of sheets of metal between the sills of the house 
and the foundation, extending outward and down- 
ward from the top of the foundation. Shields 
must also be placed around all pipes and conduits. 

The same principles of new building apply to the 
house already built. The conditions that made the 
attack possible must be located and corrected. De- 
cayed wood should be removed and replacements 
made preferably with treated wood. 

Keep wood dry and prevent contact with the 
soil, or else use wood that is resistant to attack. 








Close-up of house on opposite page. Improper construc- 
tion and lack of care brought early destruction 
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No tree-lover can be entirely 
pleased with a mutilated tree. 
Every sort of topiary work 
brings him a shudder. Yet prun- 
ing and tree surgery are such 
common practices these days 
that hardly any tree or shrub 
in park or home grounds can 
live many years without some 
mark of the shears and the 
saw. And sheared hedges might 


almost be ealled the framework of the garden. 

To the artistic and romantic eye the most ex- 
eusable mayhem is the pollard tree. 
thousands of paintings and drawings with pollard 
willows by the stream—everything from the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt van Rijn to the Christmas 
ecards in the ten-cent emporium. 
trees are picturesque; and whether they grow in 


France or in 
Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Massachu- 
setts, they keep 
cameras snap- 
ping. Nobody is 
able to pass a 
good pollard, or 
a row of them, 
without making 
a few _ photo- 
graphs. 

Is it necessary 
to explain what 
a pollard is? 
Well, it is a tree 
which has been 
headed back and 
then allowed to 
make a new top. 
Perhaps it re- 
sembles a_ big 
whisk broom. 
And in spite of 
its artistic ap- 
peal the pollard 
has doubtless 
been made for 
purely practical 
uses. Willows 
have been cus- 
tomarily headed 
back in order to 
produce a heavy 
growth of long 
pliant shoots 
used in weaving 
baskets. Other 
trees are some- 
times turned to 
similar employ- 
ments. 

But the story 
as I have heard 
it explaining 
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You will see 


Certainly such 


Old England's amazing 
beeches in Burnham Woods 


POLLARDS 
ARE 
PICTURESQUE 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 





for burning. 





why whole forests—small areas 
—have been treated in this way 
turns on a different hinge. In 
the royal hunting forests of 
England and the continent the 
trees had to be preserved as 
protection for deer and other 
animals of the chase. But the 
neighboring peasants still had 
some rights, and for one they 
could claim a supply of wood 


So they eut the tops of the trees, 
and from time to time, as the heads were renewed, 
they cut them again and again. Thus the custom 
of producing pollards became fixed. 

During a recent trip about England I found a 
number of these picturesque old trees. For pic- 
turesque they certainly are; and, as the reasons 
for making pollards have now pretty much van- 


ished, the exam- 
ples to be seen 
are mostly quite 
aged, some of 
them hundreds 
of years old. 
Perhaps the 
most notable 
specimens in all 
England are 
the Burnham 
Beeches. 

This area of 
a few hundred 
acres of rather 
wild forest or 
heath lies near 
Windsor and at 
easy commuting 
distance from 
London. I would 
not advise any- 
one to do it in 
less than a full 
day, for there 
is so much to 
see and _ such 
novel scenery 
at that, that a 
little time is 
necessary to get 
the proper slant 
on it. And of 
course everyone 
will want to 
make some pho- 
tographs. In 
this undertak- 
ing, however, 
plenty of time 
must be taken— 
time for study 
and lots of time 
for individual 
exposures. No 
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snapshots here. (Technical note: Use a tripod, 
choose a cloudy or rainy day and give time ex- 
posures—twenty seconds to two minutes.) 

These big old beeches are about the most amaz- 
ing trees one will see in a lifetime. They are so 
large, so massive, so dignified that one immediately 
creates a new category for them. They are no 
longer common beech trees, they are the Burnham 
Beeches—in short, they are pollards and different. 
They are old; probably no one knows just how old, 
but they count into the hundreds. Shakespeare 
mentions them in Maebeth, Act IV, Scene 1: 


‘*Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.’’ 


Then in the sequel, be it remembered, the enemy 
appeared camouflaged in the branches of Burnham 
Wood which they had cut for the purpose. Per- 
haps this was the time of the original pollarding. 

In Epping Forest, north of London, there are 
many curious and interesting pollards. As one 
goes out from the great city he finds at the very 
entrance to the forest several acres given to old 
English oaks, the oldest and most fascinating 
specimens being again the pollards. The visitor 
must have a 
remarkable 
camera resis- 
tance if he 
does not use 
at least one 
roll of films 
here. Then, 
entering the 
forest by the 
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“A LADY IN A GLITTERING GOWN” 


The White Birch is a lady in a glittering silver gown, 
A lady with the graces of the gayest belle in town. 
In her raiment soft and dainty she’s a dresden shepherdess, 
With her petticoats a-flutter as the breezes blow her dress. for one day 





Picturesque pollard hornbeams 
in Epping Forest 


nearest forest path he heads for the section 
known as High Beach. Hereabout there lies an 
area well stocked with hornbeams, all cut to 
pollards. 

In the two examples already cited, the eye sees 
and studies the individual trees, but here there 
are too many and they grow so closely together 
that the stranger sees the pollard forest. The 
esthetic and psychological effects are entirely dif- 
ferent, just as the silvicultural conditions are dif- 
ferent. This, too, is a fascinating scene. Again 
the camera has to go to work and once more the 
tripod must be used and long exposures given. 

The undergrowth here, especially the ground 
cover, is very interesting, but that is another story. 

It is not to be hoped nor expected that Ameri- 
can foresters and landscape architects will take to 
the idea, or that they will start out forthwith to 
adorn all our native parks and forests with a 
novel crop of pollards. Should the CCC boys be- 
gin to behead the woods in Virginia or Oregon 
there would be an immediate riot. Yet the idea is 
good, especially in Europe; and even in America, 
somewhere, on a small scale and in a secluded area, 
some ingenious artist, with a good faculty of self- 
restraint, might be allowed to experiment a little. 
Meantime 
every visitor 
to England is 
heartily ree- 
ommended to 
put Burnham 
Beeches down 


in his calen- 


By Adele Middleton Russell dar. 
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GHOST TOWNS STILL WALK 


(Continued from page 217) 


farm hands, few of whom had ever seen a sawmill, 
much less the ‘‘greatest lumber manufacturing 
plant in the world.’’ And their efforts to engage in 
a strange industry were such as to bring the term 
hoosier into use to designate a man who doesn't 
know his job. 

But hoosiers or not, the lads somehow got 
around to cutting out the Cosmopolis timber, and 
now that town exists solely as a bedroom for mill- 
workers who make their living in nearby Aber- 
deen. Its population, once more than 3000, is 
nearer 300 today. 

Looking down at Three Lakes, Washington, 
from an opposite hill, one sees the whitening skel- 
eton of a vast sawmill, a rambling affair that 
covered many acres, rising up from the surround- 
ing second-growth. Close inspection reveals the 
gigantic corpse, a mass of decaying timbers set 
in the jungle that encroaches year by year and 
which in time will decently bury all that was the 
Three Lakes Lumber Company, one -of the big 
plants in northern Washington. 

Three Lakes came into being in 1903, cut close 
to 200,000 feet of lumber a shift, rose to a popula- 
tion of 1500 and had a fine school, two churches, 
and a lodge hall, and then, due to financial trou- 
bles, it went down and out almost overnight. The 
company operated a common-earrier railroad, and 
today, at the railroad crossing, one sees the 
crossed arms of a warning sign—warning of 
trains that haven’t passed in a decade. Set in a 
spot of great natural beauty, the ghostly village 
is quiet enough and the quiet is broken only by 
the eroaking of bullfrogs in season. 

In southwestern Washington, perhaps, is the 
best, or worst, example of the mass-production of 
ghost towns. On a strip of railroad sixty-five 
miles long one can see the remnants of no less 
than nine former sawmill towns—not a smoke ap- 
pears today, nor a wheel turns. 

All of these towns came into existence in the 
nineties, and they went out like lights in the late 
twenties and early thirties. There simply isn’t 
anything at Littell, other than a water tank, set 
now in a clump of alders, to mark where the 
100,000-foot mill stood. A few miles beyond 
there is, or was, the lively lumber village of 
Dryad, which means ‘‘wood nymph’’. The Dryad 
mill eould and did eut close to a million feet of 
lumber a week and for thirty-five vears it was a 
steady producer. All is peaceful there today, and 
the plant is rusting away silently, while moss and 
alders grow high up the log slip. 

Next along the line was Doty, with a chamber of 
commerce and a weekly newspaper, a picture show, 
stores, lodge halls, churches and schools. But in 
1929 the mill went down for good, and Doty is one 
of those slightly wider places in the road. 

The town of McCormick had its birth in 1896. 
The mill there was notable for its sun dial, con- 
structed by some lover of the arts and sciences 
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on the lattice work at the end of the mill proper. 
The dial had Roman numerals and it was said 
by mill hands to be accurate as any. If there 
was ever another sun dial on a sawmill in the 
United States, this writer never heard of it. 


But mills in those days had individuality about 
them. A mile beyond MeCormick was Walville, 
and the famous Big Black Cat of Walville. Built 
about the same time as the McCormick mill, the 
Walville plant was junked last winter. 

For forty years strangers passing by on the 
train marvelled at the figure of a large black cat 
that appeared in bold relief on the end of the 
mill. The cat was made of wood, with teeth made 
of clamshells, and its whiskers of staunch hay- 
wire. The cat’s back was arched, its tail high, 
and when you got close up you could see that the 
animal was snarling, showing its wicked teeth. 

In early days the Walville plant was manned by 
men of Michigan who were members of the Order 
of Hoo Hoo, and one of them made and set up 
the animal. It was highly thought of by white 
and Japanese employes alike, and little brown 
men often took their little brown children on a 
Sunday for a close-up view of the eat, which 
they held to be some sort of magie of the White 
Devils. It was good magic, too, for although the 
Walville plant was threatened by fire more than 
onee, it survived and it was laid low only by the 
exigencies of timber and of finance. By the time 
this appears in print, both the sun dial of Me- 
Cormick and Walville’s big black cat will be gone. 

After leaving Walville one passes, without real- 
izing it, three once thriving sawmill towns in 
Frances, Globe and Lebam. 


Perhaps the nearest to a ghost sawmill region 
in Oregon is that served by the once-famous Til- 
lamook Line of the Southern Pacifie Railroad. 
For many years, when in its heyday as a lumber 
producing section, the slogan of Tillamook’s boost- 
ers was ‘‘Trees, Cheese and Ocean Breeze’’. It 
will presently have to revise that phrase, so far as 
the first commodity is concerned. 

Readers of AMERICAN ForRESTS may reeall read- 
ing in these pages of the gerrymandering of 
timber lands in Tillamook County. (‘‘Gerryman- 
dering the Tall Uneut’’ August, 1936, issue.) 
School districts there were made to go rambling in 
every direction so that more timber taxes could 
be had to teach young Tillamookers to read and 
write and to feed Tillamook’s hungry politicians. 
Well, they got their taxes, and in defense lumber- 
men took to eutting the heavily taxed timber as 
quickly as they could. Then came August, 1933, 
and one of the most destructive forest fires in his- 
tory, when more than eight billion feet of Til- 
lamook timber was destroyed. 

In the meantime Tillamook’s sawmills began 
‘‘eutting out’’ with great regularity. The big 
plant at Cochran, a 100,000-foot affair, was built 
only in 1917. It burned down a few years ago 
and was not rebuilt. Further on was Wheeler, 
which could turn out (Continuing on page 258) 
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A “CATERPILLAR” Diesel RD4 Tractor pulls this 
heavy fire-break plow — making 2 miles of 6-foot 
ditch in an hour, at a fuel cost of only 9c an hour. 
The tractor’s ground-gripping traction and the 
Diesel’s heavy-duty power easily pull the heavy plow 
through hard soil and matted roots. In this Florida 
forest, double guards are being placed next to high- 


ways, affording a quick stop for roadside fires. 
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Note the side-seat on the tractor. This gives the 
operator a clear view ahead as well as unobstructed 
visibility for the work being done. 

Pulling plows, rippers, and graders — pushing 
bulldozers and trailbuilders—“Caterpillar” Diesels 
are making hundreds of miles of fire lines and 
patrol roads a day. They’ve proved themselves to 
the Forest Service and the country they serve. 


TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINES, 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing Advertisers 















CONGRESS ASKED TO 
MAKE CCC PERMANENT 


A permanent Civilian Conservation Corps, 
with a maximum strength of 315,000 en- 
rolled men, and, with the exception of en- 
rollees and Army Reserve Corps officers, un- 
der civil service, was outlined in a bill in- 
troduced in Congress April 6 by Representa- 
tive William P. Connery, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts. 

Under the bill, enrollment would be lim- 
ited to ‘‘unemployed and needy’’ young 
men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-three, and to a _ limited number 
of war veterans and Indians. It provides 
that not more than 300,000 men should 
be enrolled at one time, of which 30,000 
may be war veterans. In addition, camps 
are authorized for 10,000 Indians and 5000 
territorial and insular possession enrollees. 

The director of the Corps will be vested 
with considerably more authority. Under 
the present setup, the director’s authority 
has been limited chiefly to that of coor- 
dinating the various cooperating govern- 
ment agencies. The bill provides that he 
shall have ‘‘complete and final authority 
in the functioning of the Corps, subject 
to such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the President.’’ 

He is, for example, authorized to pro- 
vide for the employment of the Corps on 
public works ‘‘for the protection, restora- 
tion, regeneration, improvement, develop- 
ment, utilization, maintenance, or enjoy- 
ment of the natural resources on lands and 
waters belonging to or under the jurisdic- 
tion or control of the United States.’’ He 
is further authorized, by direction of the 
President, to undertake projects on lands 
‘belonging to or under the jurisdiction 
or control of counties, and municipalities 
and on lands in private ownership, but only 
for the purpose of doing thereon such kinds 
of cooperative work as are or may be pro- 
vided for by Acts of Congress, including 
the prevention and control of forest fires, 
forest tree pests and diseases, soil erosion, 
and floods.’’ The director is also author- 
ized to appoint such civilian personnel as 
may be deemed necessary for the ‘‘ efficient 
and economical discharge of the functions 
of the Corps, in accordance with the civil 
service laws and regulations.’’ 

The bill provides that one purpose of the 
Corps would be that of providing vocational 
training. Undoubtedly this means the con- 
tinuation of the present educational program. 


FORTY-FIVE ASSOCIATIONS OPPOSE 
REORGANIZATION PRINCIPLE 


While the Joint Committee on Reorgani- 
zation of the two Houses of Congress con- 
tinues to consider in executive session the 
President’s sweeping recommendations as 
set forth in the Brownlow Report, opposi- 
tion to that part of the plan dealing with 
conservation continues to roll up. More 
than forty-five national, state and regional 
organizations are now on record against 
the proposal to split the forestry, wildlife 
and soil conservation work of the govern- 
ment between two departments as is indi- 
eated by the proposal to make the Interior 
Department into a Department of Conser- 
vation. These organizations broadly cover 
and represent the conservation, agricultural 
and scientific fields. 

One of the latest organizations to ree- 
ommend its opposition to the proposed cre- 
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AROUND THE STATES 


of Con 
Academy of 


ation of a separate Department 
servation is the Michigan 
Science, Arts and Letters. In a resolution 
passed on March 20, the Academy de- 
clared: ‘*The proposed Department neither 
would nor could inelude all conservation 
activities of the Federal Government. It 
would merely build up the present Depart- 
ment of the Interior by adding to it cer- 
tain functions now performed by other 
units, notably the Department of Agri- 
culture. The latter is particularly equipped 
and has long demonstrated its ability to 
handle problems, both administrative and 
investigative, dealing with the conservation 
of organic resources and should be strength- 


ened rather than weakened in this broad 
field.’’ 
Speaking for the Conservation Associa- 


tion of Los Angeles County, its president, 
W. S. Rosecrans, declared that the princi- 
ple underlying the proposed Department of 





EDMUND SECREST 
New Director, Ohio Experiment Station 


Conservation would be disastrous to local 
conditions. 

**We feel strongly,’’ he said, ‘‘that ae- 
tivities of the two departments should be 
more clearly defined by stating specifi- 
cally that the Department of Agriculture 
shall administer public lands used for the 
growing of crops including trees and for- 
age or for the protection of agricultural 
lands. Thus the administration of publie 
lands used for the production and protee- 
tion of our replaceable organic resources 
would be a function of the Department of 
Agriculture, leaving to the Department of 
Conservation the regulation and use of our 
naural inorganic resoureces—our minerals, 
oils, ete. 

*“To leave the definition of activities m 
its present ambiguous condition might even 
lead to a situation where assistance and 
advice in the handling of lands for the 
production of tree crops on private lands 
would be a function of Agriculture, while 
the production of similar crops on lands 
owned by the Federal Government would 
be the function of an entirely different de- 





partment. Such a situation is unthinkable 
and could not but result in duplication 
and increased costs to the public. 

‘The application of such a principle to 
our local conditions would be disastrous, 
While the production of timber does not 
coneern us, the production of water does— 
and vitally. At present the Department 
of Agriculture is engaged in far-reaching 
experiments and research to determine the 
form of management of our local forests, 
both public and private, that will result 
in the production of the maximum water 
yield. The results of these experiments 
are applied to the management of local 
watersheds as rapidly as determined. 

‘*What the result would be if the ex- 
perimentation were carried on by one 
department and the administration of the 
lands by another with no obligation to 
make use of the results, can easily be 


imagined. Further, the use of our local 
watersheds for recreation is tremendous. 
Such use constantly carries with it the 


threat of destruction by fire and can only 
be permitted under the closest supervision 
and strongest regulation. This the De- 
partment of Agriculture, realizing that our 
existence as an agricultural community 
depends upon these watersheds, has given 
us. We naturally feel that a department 
so entirely agricultural-minded will recog- 
nize our needs to a greater degree than 
one concerned so largely with the resources 
of a different nature and with recreation 
as exemplified by our National Parks 
where no conflicting or paramount uses 
can exist.’’ 

At its annual 
Connecticut, late in February, the Con- 
necticut Forest and Park Association 
adopted a resolution opposing ‘‘the princi- 
ple set forth of dividing the conservation 
of soil and its organie resources along 
purely artificial administrative lines of 
publie versus private ownership.’’ The 
conservation of the soil with its crops of 
timber, wildlife, forage, and agricultural 
products, the Association declares, involves 
a unified program of research, regulative 
and administrative and extension or edu- 
cational functions which can only be prop- 
erly coordinated in the Department of 
Agriculture in which this program origin- 
ated and has been successfully developed. 

Continuing further the resolution stated: 
‘*The Department of Agriculture is the 
Department of Conservation, by wise use, 
of the soil and its organie resources. The 
designation of another department as the 
Department of Conservation, and the pro- 
posed dismemberment of forest and _ wild- 
life administration by such a transfer of 
forests, wildli*e refuges, and grazing can 
only lead to duplication, loss of efficiency 
and a serious set-back of well established 
agencies and programs which now have the 
confidence and respect of the public.’’ 


meeting in Hartford, 


SECREST TO HEAD 
OHIO STATION 


Edmund Seerest, state forester of Ohio, 
has been named to sueceed Dr. C. G. Wil- 
liams as director of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster. He will 
take office on July 1, when Dr. Williams 
will retire. Mr. Secrest, who has also been 
serving as associate director of the Station, 
is a native of Kansas, and a graduate of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. He 
was appointed state forester of Ohio and 
became associated with the Station in 1906, 
after serving with the United States Forest 
Service from 1902 to 1905. 

He is president of the Ohio Forestry As- 
sociation and is a past president of the 
National Association of State Foresters. 
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HE prevention of flood disasters is of 
Boe importance. Extensive plans re- 
quire reforestation, erosion control, reclama- 
tion and drainage systems, reservoirs, 
preservation of public forests and other con- 
struction projects designed to secure the ut- 
most protection to lives and property. 

Inevery onedynamite playsavitalrole. 
Dynamite excavates the foundations for 
dams; quarries the stone for cernent to build 
dams; digs and straightens ditches; removes 
silt and clogging vegetation; blasts gully 


banks for tree planting; aids in building ter- 
races; and clears stumps for making fire lanes. 

Du Pont has specialized in making efficient 
explosives for every one of these jobs. It is 
natural that those in charge of these flood- 
prevention and conservation projects turn to 
du Pont for dependable explosives. 

Whenever blasting problems arise, you 
will find du Pont always ready to help with 
technical assistance, as well as the right 
explosives where you want them, when you 
want them. 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Welcome to the Ohio River Valley! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Conference—Cincinnati, May 31-June 3 


May your stay be most enjoyable! 


... A cordial invitation is extended you to visit 
the Fechheimer Plant, 4th and Pike Sts., Cincin- 
nati. We'll be seein’ you too, at The Netherland 


Plaza! 


Regulation Uniforms for All Branches of Government Service, as well as Riding Breeches 





and Outdoor Clothing—Both Made-to-Measure and Ready-Made. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


CINCINNATI 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 


OHIO 

















Genuine AL WILSON 


Trolling and casting lures for all game fish. World 


famous fishing spoons. Send for Catalog. 


Manufactured only by 
AL WILSON COMPANY 


1539 Folsom Street 


San Francisco 





WEBLEYAIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously 
accurate for 
target practice. 
No license required to purchase. 
Models: Senior, Mark I 
& Junior, also Webley Air Rifle. 


Write for List. Werxiry & Scott, Lrp., 








173 Weamawn St., BirmincHam, Enc. 



































EAGLES MERE | 


“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 


2.200 feet above sea level. 


All outdoor sports 


including golf on two superb courses, tennis on 
hotel courts, boating, bathing, riding, miles of 
marked trails through beautiful forests. Indoor 


games. 


The Forest Inn 


Dancing. 
Under same management 
The Lakeside 
The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 
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MEXICAN WILDLIFE TREATY RATIFIED 


A treaty between the United States and 
Mexico for the protection of migratory 
birds and game mammals, which had been 
pending for a number of years, has be- 
come effective following the exchange of 
ratifications at Washington, D. C., by the 
two governments. The treaty was made 
publie by a proclamation by President 
Roosevelt on March 15. Laws and regula- 
tions under the treaty will be administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

By this treaty, the authority of the 
United States over migratory birds while 
they are in this country now has a dual 
basis—Canadian and Mexican treaty obliga- 
tions—and the three countries are now 
linked in cooperative efforts to extend pro- 
tection to wildlife in general. The new 
treaty also provides federal protection for 
140 species and their subspecies not pro- 
tected under provisions of the convention 
with Great Britain in respect of Canada. 
The treaty in respect of Canada protects 
birds that migrate between the United 
States and that country, but many birds 
that cross the Mexican border in their 
northern migrations do not reach Canada. 
Among the species added to the protected 
list by the Mexican treaty are certain 
ducks, white-winged doves, mockingbirds, 
thrashers, horned larks, blackbirds, grackles, 
cowbirds, phainopeplas, buntings, finches 
and sparrows. 

The Mexican treaty also provides for the 
future inclusion of other migratory species 
‘“which the Presidents of the United States 
of America and Mexico may determine by 
common agreement.’’ Neither game mam- 
mals nor migratory birds, says the treaty, 
may be transported, dead or alive, over the 
Mexican border without a permit from the 
government of each country. 

The convention was signed February 7, 
1936, by Josephus Daniels, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, and Eduardo Hay, For- 
eign Minister of Mexico. Major E. A. 
Goldman, of the United States Biological 
Survey, and Ing. Miguel de Quevedo and 
Juan Zinser, of the Mexican Department 
of Forestry, Game, and Fish, assisted in 
the technical phases of the negotiations. 
The United States Senate on April 30, 
1936, advised and consented to the ratifica 
tion of the treaty, and similar action was 
taken by the Mexican Senate on November 
27, 1936. President Cardenas of Mexico 
signed the ratification decree on December 
ai. 

An Act of Congress approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 20, 1936, providing 
for the amendment of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918 to make the law ap- 
plicable to the treaty with Mexico as well 
as to the treaty in respect to Canada, came 
into foree on March 15, 1937, upon the 
President’s proclamation of the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty with Mexico. 
The amended act authorizes the appropria- 
tion of federal funds for putting into effect 
the treaties and acts and regulations there- 
under, for cooperating with local authori- 
ties in the protection of migratory birds, 
and for making necessary investigations. 

Other provisions of the Mexican treaty 
include the limitation of migratory-bird 
hunting to a maximum of four months in 
each year; closing the season on ducks in 
both countries from March 10 to September 
1; and establishment of refuge zones in 
which the taking of migratory birds will be 
prohibited. The new convention ‘‘shall re- 
main in force for fifteen years and shall 
be understood to be extended from year to 
year if the high contracting parties have 
not indicated twelve months in advance 
their intention to terminate it.’’ 
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Time to Speak 
WV ith ‘Reservations 


Of course you’re coming to the American 
Forestry Association’s 62d Annual Meeting 
and the Netherland Plaza. Where there are 
800 luxurious rooms (from $3.00)—where 
you have a choice of sumptuous food in 
three famous restaurants—where you’re 
right in the center of everything. But be 
wise—make your reservation early! The 


dates are May 31-June 3, 1937. 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 


Cincinnati's Most Luxurious Hotel 


800 Rooms, Minimum Rare $3.00 
MAX SCHULMAN, Manager 
Directed by National Hotel Management, Inc. 





RALPH HITZ, President 
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THE SAME AGE 
Why the Difference? 


AKE A LOOK at these two apple trees 

after two seasons of growth. Hardly 
seems possible that they could have been 
planted at the same time. Yet they were... 
and both were 2-year old trees, planted by 
a leading state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion’s chief in research. 


Here we have a practical demonstration of 
why it is so important that the water- 
absorbing roots be quickly regenerated and 
new root growth be developed. Peat Moss, 
when mixed with the soil, provides a hos- 
pitable environment for the roots. It helps 
revitalize the shocked root systems and pro- 
motes new root growth, so that newly plant- 
ed trees take hold quicker. The tree pic- 
tured on the left was planted in a normal 
soil, while the tree on the right was set out 
in a peat-moss-treated-soil. Root develop- 
ment tells the story. 


Before you plant deciduous trees, be sure to 
mix well-moistened Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss in with the soil. This ideal soil con- 
ditioner provides the type of environment 
that promotes healthy, new root growth. 
Not only do its millions of tiny sponge-like 
cells keep the soil open and porous so that 
moisture and air can penetrate below the 
surface, but they provide a storehouse for 
moisture and fertilizer in the root area, 
where they are needed most. 


ee 


If you want to get the most 
from your new plantings, 
be sure to read our new 
bulletin—"“‘How to Plant 
and Grow Trees.” It re- 
Ports conclusions digested 
from years of intensive re- 
search. It’s absolutely Free 
—no obligation. Just ad- 
dress your request to Dept. 
AF-S. 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising and Research Division 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ete ney Teo 


PEAT WY mosS 





Please Mention 


HEYWARD GEORGIA FORESTRY DIRECTOR 
Coincident with the passage of a new 
basic act creating the Natural Resources 
Department for the State of Georgia, and 
discarding the Georgia Forest Service as 
previously established, Frank DeCaradeue 
Heyward, Jr., has been appointed Director 
of Forestry by Governor E. D. Rivers. Mr. 
Heyward succeeds Elmer E. Dyal—an ap- 
pointee of Governor Eugene Talmadge. 
As a native of Georgia and a technically 
trained forester, Mr. Heyward meets the 
requirements of the new law, which au- 
thorizes appointments for four years. He 
is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, with a Master’s Degree in Forestry 
from the University of California. During 
the past several years he has been employed 
by the Southern Forest Experiment Station 
in work associated with naval stores, with 
headquarters at Lake City, Florida. 








TREE PLANTING LAW FOR KANSAS 


Land owners of Kansas will be re- 
quired to plant shrubs, grasses and trees 
as means of controlling soil erosion in 
accordance with an act signed on March 
23 by Governor Walter A. Huxman. This 
repeals a law previously passed by the 
State Legislature requiring the listing of 
soil when ordered by the county commis- 
sioners. This act was attacked in the 
State Supreme Court on the ground that 
it violates statutes against trespassing 
and invasion and was not uniform in ap- 
plication. 

The secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the new act, but authority to 
order the planting of trees, shrubs, or 


grasses is vested in the several boards 
of county commissioners, who may issue 
warrants in payment for the work. 
ANGLERS SPEND $500,000,000 

Aceording to Frank T. Bell, United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries, anglers 


in the United States put into circulation 
during the past year approximately 
$500,000,000. 

The licensed angler in the United States 
in 1932-33 paid an average of $1.39 for 
fishing licenses, and in 1934-35, $1.36, ae- 
eording to Commissioner Bell. An average 
of less than three per cent of his total ex- 
penditures went for fishing licenses, and 
ninety-seven per cent was shared by out- 
door fitters, transportation companies, dis- 
tributors of gasoline, oil and motor sup- 
plies, guides, boat captains, fishing tackle 
dealers, hotels and innkeepers. 

The sportsmen of California spent $63,- 
000,000 in that State in 1936; the average 
expenditure by the angler was $116.80. In 
Utah the anglers spent $3,000,000 whipping 
mountain streams. Visiting fishermen and 
hunters bring into the State of New Hamp- 
shire an annual income of approximately 
$6,000,000, while New York enthusiasts 
spend $47,000,000 annually. 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 


Cc. H. RICH 
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COUCH TO DIRECT WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Cooperative wildlife research and manage- 
ment projects— under supervision of the 
Biological Survey—at land grant colleges 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Utah, Virginia and Ohio will 
be directed by Leo K. Couch, biologist of 
the Survey, it has been announced. He 
will be an assistant in the Section of 
Wildlife Surveys of the Bureau’s Division 
of Wildlife Research. 

During the past year Mr. Couch assisted 
in the investigation and inspection of east- 
ern National Forests in relation to wild- 
life, and as a liaison officer between the 
Biological Survey and the Forest Service 
he helped develop plans for efficient manage- 
ment of wildlife on federal forest areas 
now being improved under the Emergency 
Conservation Work program. 

At these nine colleges investigations are 
under way to learn how to increase, main- 
tain, and manage wildlife resources. Dem- 
onstration areas also are maintained there 
to show how facts found in research ean be 
applied in a practical manner. Also in ¢o- 
operative work with several Forest Service 
experiment stations, Mr. Couch will direct 
the Survey’s research on the relationships 
of wildlife to forestry. 


DR. THOMAS ELMER WILL DIES 


Dr. Thomas Elmer Will, well known edu- 
eator and conservationist, and former execu- 
tive secretary of The American Forestry 
Association and editor of American Forests, 
died early in March at his home in Belle 
Glade, Florida. He was seventy-five years 
old. 

Dr. Will was born at Stones Prairie, IIli- 
nois, and after graduation from the Illinois 
State Normal School launched upon a ¢a- 
reer as an educator, attending the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Harvard University, 
specializing in history, economies and soci- 
ology. After teaching history and political 
science for several years at Lawrence Uni- 
versity, he accepted the chair of political 
economy at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, later becoming president of that in- 
stitution. 

His great interest in 
servation began 


forestry and con- 
with his association in 
Florida with Dr. John Gifford, one of the 
foremost conservationists in the country. 
He maintained this interest up until the 
time of his death. 





REWARDS TO CHECK FOREST FIRES 

A reward of fifty dollars offered by the 
Conservation Commission of West Virginia 
for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of anyone guilty of causing an 
incendiary forest fire has bolstered the 
efforts of state officials to check the out- 
break of flames ravaging timberlands in 
West Virginia. 

The Forestry Division posted the reward 
after 125 new fires starting within a five- 
day period in the southern part of the 
State brought about acute conditions eall- 
ing for emergency measures. 

Numerous reports of inecendiarism were 
received and checked. Several suspects were 
arrested. Other fires were caused by care- 
lessness in tossing lighted matches or cig- 
arettes into the dry forest lands. Careless- 
ness in burning brush also caused a large 
number of fires, some of which destroyed 
fences and outbuildings. The Forestry Di- 
vision called attention to the law which 
makes a person responsible for all damage 
caused by a fire in the woods or fields 
which gets out of control. 

Penalty for conviction of incendiarism in 
a forest is $25 to $100 fine or not more 
than ninety days in jail. 
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CCC OBSERVES FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt led the 
nation on April 5 in observing the fourth 
anniversary of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. In a message to the Corps he said: 

‘¢Four years ago, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was launched on a nation-wide 
scale to supply employment to young men 
unable to obtain work and to develop and 
protect our forests, parks, fields and 
streams. Today the results of this program 
are apparent in every section of the 
country. 

‘‘T am sure that the nation is proud of 
what the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
accomplished in affording new opportuni 
ties to young men and in improving and 
protecting our natural resources. You men 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps have 
helped the nation. In return, you have 
benefited physically and spiritually. It is 
quite fitting that you, in your camps, cele 
brate the completion of these four years of 
work. am happy to have the opportunity 
of expressing to you my heartfelt con- 
gratulations and my best wishes.’’ 

In the 2,002 CCC camps throughout the 
nation, ‘‘open house’’ observances were 
held during the week, following a _ testi- 
monial dinner to Robert Fechner, director 
of the Corps, in Washington. 

At the same time Director Fechner an 
nounced that 1,700,000 young men and war 
veterans have been taken from relief rolls 
during the last four years and put to work 
on useful conservation projects. 

During the same period, he said, more 
than $700,000,000 was paid out by the CCC 
for foodstuffs, wearing apparel, work equip- 
ment, automotive equipment, and _ other 
supplies. That the CCC has been effective 
as a relief measure, he pointed out, is in- 
dicated by the fact that during the past 
four years enrollees have sent home to 
needy dependents an aggregate of more 
than $360,000,000. 

‘*The CCC has vitalized public interest 
in the needs of conservation and advanced 
a constructive program of great present 
and future value to the nation. The man- 
power and funds of the CCC have permitted 
tremendous expansion of protection, im- 
provement and development programs in 
national and state parks, in national, state 
and private forests and upon public lands. 
The forest protection system of the country 
has been substantially strengthened. Under 
the general heading of forest protection, 
enrollees fought the three great enemies 
of the forest—fire, insects and disease. They 
expended 3,800,000 man-days fighting for- 
est fires. They conducted campaigns 
against insects and such destructive dis- 
eases as the white pine blister rust over 
15,000,600 acres. In the way of physical 
protective improvements, the CCC built 
87,000 miles of truck trails, minor roads, 
highways and park roads, constructed more 
than 45,000 miles of telephone lines and 
erected more than 3,000 fire towers. 

‘*To date, the CCC has planted more 
than 1,000,000,000 trees, most of them on 
waste lands, thus initiating the restoration 
of these areas to productive use. The an- 
nual production capacities of publie nur- 
series have been multiplied as a necessary 
step in speeding un tree planting programs. 
Thousands of public camp grounds have 
been developed as a part of a nation-wide 
recreation program. Largely as a_ result 
of the stimulus given state park develop- 
ment through the availability of CCC labor 
for improvement purposes, state park acre- 
ages have been increased by more than 
700,000 aeres. Erosion control programs 
advanced by the CCC have benefited mil- 
lions of acres of farm land. 
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| ‘ Stop-Off en route to or from 
| PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE e SEATTLE e PORTLAND e TACOMA e VANCOUVER e VICTORIA e CALIFORNIA e ALASKA 
via Great Northern Railway’s Air-Conditioned 


| EMPIRE BUILDER 


| every luxury « every economy e low summer fares 
| While the Empire Builder is one of the world’s most famous trains affording 

| 

| 





every travel luxury, it also offers true travel economy such as new type coaches, 
tourist sleeping cars, low cost meals. Insist upon going via the Great Northern 
Railway and the “Land of Shining Mountains.” 


------------------ MAIL COUPON TODAY------------------ 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. AF-3, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park Pacific Northwest Alaska 
California All-Expense Tours (] 


City State 
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RESTORING WISCONSIN'S MARSHES 


Sir: One of the most significant phases 
of the conservation work carried on by the 
Works Progress Administration in Wiscon- 
sin is the reconversion of several hundred 
thousand acres of former marshland to its 
original condition as a natural game refuge 
and vast water pocket for the State. This 
whole area, comprising about 430,000 acres 
in central Wisconsin, was drained thirty 
years ago during an agricultural land 
boom, but the soil proved submarginal for 
agriculture. The continuous draining of 
the ditches soon dried out the peat soil 
which covered the territory, reducing the 
marsh to a virtual desert. 

When the program is completed, this 
land will again become economically pro- 
ductive as a wild fur and game habitat 
and as a cranberry growing center. Desti- 
tute farmers who remain in the region will 
be removed to other sections by the Rural 
Resettlement Administration. These WPA 
drainage control projects will greatly ad- 
vance Wisconsin’s program of intelligent 
land utilization which is involved in the 
conservation of the State’s natural re- 
sources.—M. W. Torkelson, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


WANTED—A SOLUTION 


Sir: I have read W. C. MeCormick’s 
very sensible and analytical article, 
‘*Where Are We In Forest Education?’’ in 
the March issue of AMERICAN FOoREsSTs. 
Congratulations. He has honestly faced 
the fact that we as foresters have failed 
in our objective. Instead of patting him- 
self and us on the back, he admits our 
failure. 

I have been in Florida for the past six 
weeks and it has certainly come forcibly 
to my attention that our educational pro- 
gram has failed. Escambia County burns 
almost 100 per cent each year. Some- 
where, somehow we ought to find a way to 
stop this terrible situation. I am totally 
unable to offer a solution, but the problem 
represents a challenge to the whole pro- 
fession. I personally hope that after a 
few more months down there some clue 
may disclose itself to me that might be 
helpful——Thomas W. Alexander, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 





THE DESTRUCTIVE STARLING 


Sir: In 1924 the first starlings came to 
my sanctuary at Kingsville and, to tell 
the truth, I rather weleomed them. But 
in 1927 and 1928 they began to wear out 
their weleome, for they ate up all the bob- 
white quail food I had hanging over the 
premises. In 1929 and 1930 they drove 
out the ten thousand purple martins that 
roosted here. I had one hundred occupied 
mourning dove nests on less than one acre 
and these birds are driving them out. They 
have driven out over ninety per cent of 
our beautiful red-headed woodpeckers. 

I declared war on the starling in 1931, 
building a starling net and trap. In a 
short time we had caught, drowned and 
buried over 17,000—but a million more 
came to their funeral. Then the Italian 
population of Windsor came down with 
nets and caught and trucked away approxi- 


FORUM 


mately 200,000 birds. 
feed the hungry. 


My personal findings, after observing the 
starling under all conditions, are that they 
are driving out some of our best weed 
seed, insect destroying and song birds, 
such as the Kentucky cardinal, the mourn- 
ing doves, purple martins and woodpeckers. 
They are the worse weed seed distributors 
America has ever known. They carry 
deathly chicken diseases. They are de- 
structive to fruit and vegetables, and are 
death to trees in which they roost. Too, 
they are lowering publie opinion and ap- 
preciation of bird life in general.—Jack 
Miner, Kingsville, Ontario, Canada. 


These were used to 


MORE ABOUT BLACK LOCUST 


Sm: As a follow-up to my letter which 
you published in part in the READERS’ 
FORUM for March, you will be interested 
to know that the other night I encountered 
on the train a friend who is head of the 
research department of an important manu- 
facturing pharmaceutical company. He is 
interested in industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts. When I mentioned this black locust 
question, he recalled that his firm was 
using a material made in Europe from the 
locust seeds. Since then, I have the fol- 
lowing communication from him: 


‘*Regarding the locust, I find that we 
are purchasing a very high grade pow- 
dered gum from the Kem Products Com- 
pany, 229 High Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. I am inclined to think that these 
people import the material from abroad. 
There is a firm in England called the 
Tragasol Company, located at Hooton, an- 
other one in Italy and one in France, who 
prepare ‘‘gum’’ and the powdered seeds 
by removing the brown coating and the 
yellow germ from these stone hard beans. 
It is interesting in this respect also that 
the locust bean itself, not the seeds, is 
used in cattle feed in this country. I 
know of one firm which imports this in 
quantities of 300 tons at a time. These 
beans come with the seeds taken out of 
them, and most of them come from the 
Isle of Cyprus at the east end of the 
Mediterranean. The seeds removed in that 
locality are taken by the Tragasol Com- 
pany in England. Another source for the 
locust bean is Crete, Greece. 

‘*The particular gum from this seed is, 
as I mentioned to you, used as sizing in 
the textile industry in England. How ex- 
tensively it is used over here I cannot 
say.’? —- Wheeler McMillen, Editor, The 
Country Home Magazine, New York. 


THE CCC AS FIRE-FIGHTERS 


Sir: For those who would 
CCC, I would like to relate 
stance. 

At 1:40 a.m. on October 23, 1935, a 
lookout for the Los Angeles County For- 
estry Department telephoned the alarm of a 
fire starting in Los Flores Canyon just 
north of Altadena. He had to lift his 
voice above the roar of a fifty-mile wind 
that rocked the lookout house. 

The same morning 2,000 boys of the 
CCC were asleep in fourteen camps scat- 


eriticize the 
a single in- 


tered from Fresno, in the central San 
Joaquin Valley, to San Diego in the far 
eorner of the State. A few hours later 
they were fighting forest fires on a seventy- 
four mile front in one of the most wide- 
spread outbreaks for many years in that 
region. Shortly after the first blaze was 
discovered there were five fires which 
eventually swept over 33,000 acres, burn- 
ing a hospital, homes and summer eabins, 

Twelve hundred CCC boys were first con- 
ecentrated on two fires which broke out 
within a few hours of each other. In 
spite of the velocity of the wind, these 
fires were completely under control within 
eighteen hours—a record time for speed 
under these conditions. Within twenty. 
four hours the greater part of this army 
of firefighters had been transferred to 
other fires, where new forces of the CCC 
were thrown into the fray and where fire 
raged for four days. 

In a nightmare of almost ceaseless fight- 
ing these boys were switched from one 
danger post to another. They traveled 
long distances at night, choked cold lunches 
down dry throats; tired and exhausted 
they staggered into their rest camps, only 
to be ealled out again to reinforce a weak 
place in the fire lines or turn back a new 
attack of the red hurricane. They endured 
with willingness and spirit all the trial 
and vicissitudes of veteran fire-fighters and 
they behaved like veterans. Over two hun- 
dred of them were treated by Army doc- 
tors and the California Forest Medical 
Corps for minor burns and injuries, but 
there were no casualties. 

The highest praise of the service these 
boys rendered during this emergency was 
widespread in the editorial press of south- 
ern California. It was considered a test 
wherein their courage and determination 
augur well for their future success in life. 
The Forest Service, the State Division of 
Forestry and the county fire protection 
agencies have known and gladly acknowl- 
edged for the past three years that in 
fire protection alone the CCC has more 
than justified its existence, but probably 
never has there been such a _ dramatic 
demonstration of the value of the CCC as 
their ally in fire fighting —R. W. Ayres, 
San Francisco, California. 





OUTLAW STEEL TRAPS 


Sir: You will be interested to know that 
we have introduced a bill in Wisconsin 
asking for the outlawing of the obnoxious 
steel trap. We are asking for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of all pole steel traps 
around pheasant farms because these traps 
are already illegal, because they are taking 
many of our hawks and owls which are al- 
ready on the protected list. 

The second part of our bill asks that all 
steel traps in the forests be replaced at 
the end of two years. This will give the 
trappers time to become accustomed to the 
idea, and they can also replace traps from 
time to time, which will not be such a 
hardship on their finances. We have had 
to compromise a bit and are not touching 
upon the steel trap which catches musk- 
rats under water. However, if we win, it 
will be a great victory for our fur bearers, 
commonly known as predators and vermin, 
beeause the steel trap is extremely waste- 
ful, destroying many animals which have 
to be discarded because the fur is not 
prime or because the skin has been in- 
jured during the struggle of the animal 
to free itself.— Mrs. Edward LaBudde, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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PRAIRIE TREES 


(Continued from page 236) 


and better living conditions, and provide 
future wood supplies. He visioned the 
time when the roads and highways, from 
the Missouri River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, would be lined with coniferous and 
hardwood trees. 

It was through the influence of J. Ster- 
ling Morton that The American Forestry 
Association at a meeting in Omaha, Ne- 


braska, in September, 1898, passed the 
following resolution: 
‘‘WHEREAS, this Association believes 


a proper series of windbreaks would so 
regulate the surface air currents as to ma- 
terially reduce evaporation thereby conserv- 
ing a precipitation that under those con- 
ditions would be ample for grain hus- 
bandry ; 


‘«THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED BY 
THIS ASSOCIATION, That our National 
Congress should create a commission for 
the purpose of investigating the feasibility 
of establishing forest windbreaks on the 
plains of New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Nebraska and the two 
Dakotas. ’’ 

No congressional action was taken on this 
resolution, but the document is a significant 
revelation of the plans and purposes of 
a forward-looking group of forestry pio- 
neers. It reflects the greatest forest tree 
planting movement known to history, when 
three billion trees were planted in the 
State of Nebraska from 1880 to 1890. Many 
of those plantings failed, but others still 
live. Experience has demonstrated that pon- 
derosa pine, eastern red cedar, western red 
cedar, and hackberry will withstand rigor- 
ous conditions of the driest areas. The 
Austrian pine and Douglas fir are proving 
almost as dependable. 

That tree survival depends largely upon 
choosing species adapted to the soil and 
climatic conditions, giving proper attention 
to seed source, and providing adequate 
protection and cultivation during the first 
few years, is proved in the Lydick plan- 
tations. Fortunately, these are not the 
only instance of good farmstead and shel- 
terbelt planting. Successful plantings of 
many other prairie farmers have resulted 
in increased crop production. The com- 
bined force of these results of pioneer 
vision and courage indicate that farm for- 
estry is an important factor in the solution 
of the economic problems of this area. It 
deserves widespread consideration. 


BIRDS OF PREY 


(Continued from page 220) 





while the other darted from behind. Of 
course the motion picture machine was in 
its case! 

The following day we tried again at 5 
a.m. The camera was scarcely in place 
when the male alighted on the nest with 
a headless meadowlark in its talons. He 
scarcely paused. Two hours later the fe- 
male arrived. The sun was intensely hot 
and the young were eager for shade. The 
adult stared at the blind, but spread her 
wings to shelter her off-spring. The mo- 
tion picture camera rolled out film thirty- 
two frames per second. 

_And so ended our experience with the 
ferruginous rough-legged hawks for the 
season. We had very little success, our 
pictures were mediocre. But we had seen 
many a sunrise over the Colorado prairies. 
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CS DUDE RANCH TIME IN THE ROCKIES 


While the summer months were 
made for Dude Ranching in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming and it is then 
that the majority plan their vaca- 
tions...spring and autumn are 
delightful seasons in the Rockies. 
Right now, for instance . . . wild 
flowers are blooming in profusion, 
days are clear and sparkling, 
mountain peaks are capped with 
snow and sunshine. Later you'll find 
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z E. E. Nelson, 390 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul Minn., or 

a Northern Pacific Eastern Ranch Headquarters, 560 Sth Avenue, New York 
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glorious autumn colors and plenty 
of big game. Even winter is becom- 
ing an increasingly popular time 
for ranch vacations. 

The Northern Pacific Railway 
will help you choose a ranch to 
suit your taste and purse and take 
you there luxuriously on the air- 
conditioned North Coast Limited. 


Send for Northern Pacific’s 
DUDE RANCH ALBUM 
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BARTLETT TREE TOOLS 


This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side 
cutting head and also double leverage due to the 
pulley which is attached to the curved lever. 
sever any branch up to 11%” in diameter with the 
slightest effort. 

Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole 
Pruning Saw with 16” blade. 

For your convenience we will furnish both the No. 
1W and No. 44 with head sections 30” overall and 
extra sections 6 or 8 ft. as you desire fitted with self 
locking sleeve connections. 


Write for Prices on Tree Paint, Lag Hooks and 


It will 


Tree Rod 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. 


Made 
only in 


Detroit, Michigan 
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1937 TRAIL RIDE... 


in the 





Over Skyline Trails to Outdoor 
Adventure! 

@ Ride over thrilling mountain trails . . . 
from the brilliant burst of dawn till the purple 
setting of an Alpine sun! To the highest point 
of the Canadian Rockies in the vicinity of 
Banff . . . majestic Mount Assiniboine! With 
cowboys for guides! With interesting compan- 
ions . . . explorers, authors. Youngsters and 
old-timers! Fishing mountain lakes and 
streams! July 30 to August 3. This year’s 
fascinating annual ride is repeated by request 
for the third time! An ideal ride to initiate 
you into this interesting group of Trail Riders 
on the Canadian Rockies. 


9 DAYS, ALL EXPENSES, $41.5 


@ Tent equipment, meals, saddle 
ponies and services of guides provided. Rate 
includes motor bus transport from Banff and 
return to starting point. 
For information and 1937 Trail Ride 
Bulletin write to Secretary-Treasurer, 
Room 318 Windsor Station, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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EARLY, LATE AND BEST FISHING 
May: trout, etc., largest per cent big 4 to 10 Ibs. 
June, July, Sept., Oct., Channel Bass. 

June to Nov., almost all Salt Varieties. 

A. H. G. Mears, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen, Families Everywhere 
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FISHING IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


In order to serve the pleasure of an- 
glers in years to come, Uncle Sam is 
taking measures to conserve the fine fish- 
ing in the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. Fishing regulations for the 
season of 1937 state that certain streams 
have been closed for the purpose of re- 


stocking. Only designated main streams 
are to be fished. All tributaries will be 
closed. 


Sinee the park lies on the borders of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, two time 
zones are involved. In the North Caro- 
lina section of the park hours for fish- 
ing will begin at 6 a. m. and end at 7:30 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time. In the 
Tennessee section, which is in the Central 
Standard Time zone, the hours are from 
5 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 

Open season for trout runs from May 
16 to August 31, inclusive, for rock bass 
and small mouth bass from June 16 to 
August 31, inclusive. 

Fishing is permitted only with artificial 
bait with but one hook. All persons fish- 
ing must have state fishing licenses is- 
sued by Tennessee or North Carolina, de- 
pending upon the section being fished. 
Streams in which fishing is permitted 
may be determined by writing the Na- 
tional Park Service, w are, pp. ©. 


SUN VALLEY FOR SUMMER DUDES 


Sun Valley, in the Sawtooth Mountains 
of south central Idaho, which opened early 
last winter as the West’s new ski center, 
is now making a bid for summer dudes. 
According to a recent announcement, Sun 
Valley Lodge, near the town of Ketchum, 
will open as a summer sports center on 
July 1, featuring the great Sawtooth 
wilderness area at its doorstep as its 
chief attraction. Two-day or longer pack 
trips into the wilderness, fishing, and 
stalking Rocky Mountain goat, bighorn 
sheep, mountain lion, antelope and elk, 
(with camera only) are to be featured with 
the more civilized tennis and swimming. 

Sun Valley Lodge lies in a sheltered 
valley 6,000 feet above the sea. It was 
constructed and is operated by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

The great wilderness just beyond Sun 
Valley, where the Sawtooth Mountains 
throw up their bulky summits, will be 
the scene of one of The American For- 
estry Association’s Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness expeditions in August. 


WYOMING FORESTS READY 


The National Forests in eastern Wy- 
oming will offer travelers much of inter- 
est ‘this summer as facilities to meet pub- 
lie recreational needs are being devel- 
oped. 

The Medicine Bow National Forest, 
with its beautiful Snowy Range district 
is preparing to accommodate more than 
100,000 visitors. The Bighorn National 
Forest will offer one of the finest recrea 
tional centers in the State around the 
360-acre lake at East Tensleep. Prepa- 
rations are being made to take care of 
40,000 visitors in this remote region. On 
the Shoshone Forest, particularly in the 


Hanging Rock, Horsecreek and Wapiti 
areas, 30,000 visitors are expected while 
in the Washakie National Forest, prob 


ably the most inaccessible in the State, 
magnificent Glacier Peak and the Strati 
fied Wilderness region will attract 6,000 
or more, 


PAINTINGS FOR YOSEMITE 


Acceptance of two hundred and fifty 
paintings, left as a legacy to Yosemite 
National Park, in California, by the late 
widow of Christian Jorgensen, beloved 
painter of the glories of the Yosemite 
Valley, has been announced. 

Mr. Jorgensen, for twenty years a fa- 
miliar figure in the park, built by his 
own handiwork a studio where many promi- 
nent visitors congregated. This studio 
later became the first museum in Yosemite. 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST" TOURS 


Special low-priced tours of about three- 
weeks duration have been worked out by 
the leading western railroads in ecoopera- 
tion with the Reclamation Service and 
the National Park Service in an unusual 
“See America First” travel arrangement 
for 1937, 

The tours will 


cover Yellowstone Na- 


tional Park, in Wyoming, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, in Washington, Pikes 
Peak, in Colorado, where special motor- 


bus side trips will enable the tourists to 
cover the points of greatest interest. 

Many public work projects, ineluding 
Boulder Dam, in Nevada, the Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville Dams, in the State of 
Washington, and the great Bay Bridge 
across San Francisco Bay, as well as the 
equally famous Golden Gate Bridge, will 
be visited by the touring parties. 
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PARKS AND THE FORESTER 
By HERBERT EVISON 


The National Park Service has found and 
recognized, as perhaps other agenc ies found 
and recognized before it, that in the busi- 
ness of selecting, planning, developing, pro- 
tecting and operating parks, especially 
parks of the natural type, the forester and 
the special knowledge he possesses have an 
important and valuable function. 

The forester knows, or is supposed to 
know, what factors favor tree growth, what 
tree diseases are and what are the best 
methods of controlling them; how to pro- 
tect the forest whether from insect pest, or 
fire; and a great many other things which 
are his professional concern and which he 
is trained to apply. However, when he 
turns his forestry knowledge to park mat- 
ters, he finds himself confronted by a dif- 
ferent set of objectives than those which 
determine forestry practice as commonly 
conceived; and he finds himself compelled 
to adapt his knowledge and to modify his 
methods of applying his knowledge to the 
accomplishment of those objectives. 

In the field of commercial forestry, it 
may be said generally that all those things 
may be done which are designed to make 
the forest bring the greatest economic re- 
turn. Undesirable tree and plant species— 
that is, undesirable in the sense that they 
have little or no economic value—may be 
eliminated in order to provide a_ better 
chance to those of greater economic impor- 
tance; planting projects are expected to be 
governed, both in choice of species and in 
method of planting, by the same economic 
considerations; protection practices are like- 
wise expected to be of the most practical 
and thorough kind that available man-power 
will permit; the repeated harvest of timber 
crops from the same area without soil ex- 
haustion is the end in view. 

In the park field, however, the forester 
finds himself and representatives of other 
technical professions compelled to apply 
their knowledge to the accomplishment of 
two major purposes—‘‘ safeguarding the un- 
hampered processes of nature’’—and the 
provision of simple types of outdoor recrea- 
tion with the minimum of modification of 
or interference with natural conditions. 

Dr. E. P. Meinecke, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
who has made many valuable scientific con- 
tributions toward the solution of park prob- 
lems, has defined the field of the park for- 
ester in this way: 

‘*The park forester, it seems to me, deals 
primarily with the wild vegetation; that is 
his legitimate field. He preserves the wild 
forest. He does his best to keep that for- 
est in good growing condition. He works 
in large masses of trees and plants, and 
protects and fosters their growth. He is 
essentially, then, a biologist and an ecolo- 
gist. If he wants to shape the forest to 
the best advantage, and to protect the for- 
est against unfavorable influences, he must 
know and understand the life and laws of 
life of the plants that compose the forest. 
This lifts his attitude toward the forest out 
of the purely mechanical. All plants, all 
trees in the forest are objects of his care, 
and he must have an understanding of the 
conditions under which those particular 
plants or trees grow and of the effect that 
his treatment of the forest will have on 
those conditions.’? 

In many types of forest the easiest and 
simplest way of making a fire-break is to 





Please 


strip a clean and straight swath through 
the forest. When it becomes advisable in a 
park, in order to accomplish identically the 
same purpose—that of creating an artificial 
barrier across the path of a possible fire, 
as a precautionary measure, the objective 
of preserving natural beauty as much as 
possible and the avoidance of glaring scars 
dictates departure from straight lines and 
the leaving of a certain proportion of the 
natural growth within the barrier zone. 

Planting practice for the commercial for- 
est appears to be pretty well standardized. 
It permits the use of whatever species is 
ealeulated to bring the greatest economic 
return, whether the ratio of the several 
species be the same or different from that 
found in nature, and whether the species 
be indigenous or not. 

Planting projects in the natural park 
are usually undertaken on areas where log- 
ging, excessive fires, agriculture, disease, or 
insects, or some or all of these, have de- 
stroyed the native vegetation to such an ex- 
tent that there is little or no prospect of a 
renewal of forest cover for a very long 
period of time. Here the effort is to restore 
or hasten the return of such a forest as 
originally grew there. That means the use 
only of indigenous species, in something ap- 
proximating natural proportions. It means 
that two trees may be planted in a row, 
but never three—that the spacing shall sim- 
ulate that of nature; and that once estab- 
lished, those ‘‘unhampered processes of na- 
ture’’ shall not be interfered with. 

To the commercial forester, trails are 
primarily a means to the end of providing 
the readiest possible access—chiefly for 
protection—to all parts of the forest. What 
may be viewed along the way is almost 
wholly incidental. In the layout of park 
trails, we need the counsel of the forester, 
who is equipped to say where they should 
go in order to serve their protective pur- 
pose. Since, however, they must serve an- 
other purpose of equal importance, that of 
providing the park visitor a means of ac- 
eess to certain natural features that may 
interest or exalt him, and of doing that, 
again, with the minimum of disturbance of 
the natural appearance of the park, he 
must be willing to accept modifications of 
the strictly practical and utilitarian, in or- 
der to contribute more to the enjoyment of 
the trail user. He must even be content to 
leave certain areas trailless—to take his 
trails around, instead of through them, in 
order, for instance, to avoid interference 
with certain wildlife features or wildlife 
habitats that are counted as important as- 
sets of the park but that might be accorded 
minor significance, or none at all, in the 
commercial forest. 

Forest improvement is, of course, one of 
the important means by which the imme- 
diate economic value of the forest is height- 
ened. It is based primarily on the com- 
parative economic values of different spe- 
cies of trees as well as of individual trees 
of the same species. The commercial for- 
ester, for instance, will speak of certain 
species as weed trees; of certain individual 
trees as undesirable. To the park forester 
‘‘there ain’t no such animal’’ as a weed 
tree; they all have their own contribution 
to make to the natural forest picture; and 
the very tree which, in a commercial sense, 
may be most undesirable, may, from a park 
standpoint be of exceptional value. 
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AT PHANTOM RANCH 
S000 FEET DOWN 


riding 


ON BREATH-CATCHING 


TRAILS OR THRU THE 
FOREST 


dancing 


AT BRIGHT ANGEL 
TO COWBOY MUSIC 


TO FAMOUS LOOKOUT 
POINTS ALONG THE RIM 


» thrill 


FOR THOSE WHO 
WANT IT, AND 


peace 


FOR +o WHO 
NEED ‘thy 


We cannot hope to describe 
the Grand Canyon adequately, 
where 2,000,000 others have failed 
in the 35 years since the Santa Fe 
made it accessible. But we have 
tried to picture, in Grand Canyon 
Outings, something of what you 
may expect to find on this most 
famous of all western stopovers on 
the way to or from California. The 
coupon below will bring the 
booklet to you. 





a 








The Santa Fe is the only railroad 
entering Grand Canyon National 
Park, with daily through air-con- 
ditioned Pullmans on the Grand 
Canyon Limited, and convenient 
connections on other fine Califor- 
nia trains, including the Scout, 
swift new economy train, entirely 
for coach and tourist Pullman pas- 
sengers, and with Fred Harvey 
diner serving delicious meals a 
90c per day. 

California this summer via Santa F 

e air-conditioned comfort e 
New Speed e Low Cost 
W. J. Black, P.T. M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines % 
1072 Railway Exchan e, Chicago, Illinois 


Send Grand Canyon Outings booklet and infor- 
mation about fares 


ee — 
Name 
Address.......... 
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FOUR of our most inspiring National 
Parks * Carlsbad Caverns * Yosemite * 
Yellowstone * Rocky Mountain—allin one 
grand circle of the scenic West! 

Out via the incomparable Golden 
State Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily — the all-Pull- 
man Golden State Limited—de luxe 
Chair-Tourist Car Californian—the 
Apache, catering to all classes of travel. 
Direct service Chicago to Deming, 
New Mexico—rail destination of 
the ‘‘Trail Riders of the National 
Forests’’ who will visit the Gila 
Wilderness this summer. 

Back through the mountain gran- 
deur of 


COLORADO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City and the air-conditioned Rocky 
Mountain Limited from Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 

Very low fares that will permit an unusual 
outing thissummer. Ask about low cost all- 


expense tours to Colorado, Yellowstone, 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 


————-MAIL THIS COUPON.———-—, 


W.J. Leahy, Passenger Traffic Manager | 





Rock Island Lines 
| 723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, II. 
Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
| on ( the Southwest and California (© Colorado | 
| 0 All- Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) | 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 

















On April 23, after two days of general 
discussion, the House passed the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Bill, H. R. 6523, which 
had been reported out on April 20. 

No appropriation for forest land pur- 
chases under the Fulmer Act is included, 
while the current sum of $1,655,007 for co- 
operative fire protection under the Clarke- 
MeNary Act is continued without increase. 
For eradication of Dutch elm disease there 
is $421,720. This is a reduction of $78,280 
below the Budget estimate. The original 
estimate of $2,500,000 for forest acquisition 
was increased to $3,000,000. Large increases 
are allowed for administrative purposes, 
small ones for several research projects, but 
none for the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Representative Luckey, of Nebraska, 
made an unsuccessful effort to include 
$100,000 for the Great Plains Forest Ex- 
periment Station authorized by the Act of 
June 15, 1936, and approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget; but it was defeated, as were 
all other amendments proposing increases 
to the bill. 

In response to a question from Repre- 
sentative Eaton, of New Jersey, regarding 
the discretionary power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to withhold expenditures from 
the appropriation for Dutch elm disease 
eradication until similar sums are available 
from state or local sources, Representative 
Cannon, of Missouri, in charge of the bill 
on the floor, replied, ‘‘If such an emer- 
geney arises which in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture justifies expendi- 
ture of this money without requiring the 
state or county or municipality to match it, 
he can do so; but it is hoped that under 
normal circumstances he will require the 
local unit benefited by the expenditure to 
match the funds, as is done in many other 
governmental activities.’’ 

The total appropriation for the Forest 


Service is $18,819,773; that of the Biolog- 


ical Survey $2,451,840; and that of the Soil 
Conservation Service $24,440,780. 

The Senate subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations under Senator Russell of 
Georgia will probably begin consideration 
of the bill before the end of April. 

Early in April, William P. Wharton, 
Chairman of the National Conference on 
Dutch Elm Disease, Edgar G. Rex, of the 
New Jersey State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Representatives Charles A. Eaton, of 
New Jersey, and Richard B. Wigglesworth, 


of Massachusetts, requested the subecommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations to in 
crease in the budget recommendation of 
$500,000 for “determining and applying 
methods of eradication, control, and pre- 
vention of the spread of the disease of elm 
trees known as ‘Dutch Elm Disease’ ’’ to 
$3,000,000. During the current fiscal year 
a regular appropriation of $261,156 for this 
purpose was augmented by $4,000,824 of 
emergency funds. The public groups rep- 
resented by these individuals believe a di- 
rect appropriation of at least $3,000,000 
will be more effective in eradicating the 
disease than emergency allotments for 
which no extended program of expendi- 
tures can be made. 


H. A. Smith, State Forester of South 
Carolina and President of the Association 
of State Foresters, supported by other 
State Foresters and representatives of tim- 
berland protective associations, urged the 
same committee to increase the budget ree- 
ommendation of $1,655,007 for cooperative 
fire protection under the Clarke-McNary 
Act to $2,500,000. State Forester Charles 
A. Gillett, of Arkansas, indicated that by 
the first of July Missouri will have quali- 
fied for cooperation, and without increased 
appropriation the additional state will cur- 
tail the amount available to the others now 
participating. 

Representative Hampton P. Fulmer of 
South Carolina introduced several State 
Foresters and other public representatives 
to the subcommittee and asked that the 
Bureau of the Budget’s recommendation 
of $1,000,000 for land purchases under the 
Fulmer Act of August 29, 1935, be in- 
creased to the full authorization of $5,- 
000,000. He stated that twenty-eight 
states have qualified for cooperation under 
the Fulmer Act, and pending legislation 
in seven others may bring this to thirty- 
five before the next fiscal year. An appro- 
priation of $1,000,000, the Congressman 
explained, will provide loans of less than 
$30,000 to each state, which are not suffi- 
cient to acquire a satisfactory nucleus of 
forest land for efficient administration. 

R. H. Chapler of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, supported by Representative 
James M. Mott of Oregon, requested the 
committee to include authorization under 
which all forests on the unappropriated 
public lands in the western states would 
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A convenient address of 
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day. Beach and boardwalk | 
at our door. Golf and tennis 
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Paciric NORTHWEST 


In the heart of the Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Recreation and Scenic Empire 
of Western Montana. 
Center of five fertile agricultural 
valleys. 


700 miles of trout fishing waters 
within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of the city. 

Dude ranches, U. S. Bison Range 
and primitive forests within a few 
miles of the city. 

Location of State University, U. S. 
Forest Service, Fort Missoula and 
the largest sawmill in Montana. 


Splendid opportunities for homes, 

farms and business locations, as 

well as for the recreational advan- 
tages. 


For illustrated booklets and 
reliable information write 
Missoula Chamber of Commerce, 
Missoula, Montana 











Please 


be protected from fire by the United States 
Forest Service after the manner of the O 
and C revested grant lands. 

The two bills making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and for 
the Department of the Interior may be 
reported out and considered on the floor 
of the House before the end of April. At 
that time full transcripts of the hearings 
will be available. 

H. R. 5858, drafted in the Department 
of the Intericr, to place some 2,350,000 
acres of revested Oregon and California 
Grant Lands under sustained yield and to 
provide means for reimbursing the counties 
in which these lands are located was dis- 
eussed before the House Committee on 
Public Lands on April 13. Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, Manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and former Chief 
Forester, stated that the majority of Ore- 
gon lumbermen believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should handle these lands as a per- 
manent trust to assure their continuous pro- 
ductivity rather than to maintain the 
present policy of disposal and liquidation. 
He said that these lands affect the oper- 
ation of some 350 sawmills, and urged 
the creation of advisory committees con- 
sisting of timberland owners. Such com- 
mittees, he explained, should be authorized 
to advise and work with the government 
agency in charge of the lands. He also 
suggested the bill be amended to assure 
protection of all the lands in conformity 
with Oregon’s forest fire laws. 

Representative James W. Mott, in whose 
district are practically all of the O and 
C lands, urged administration of the lands 
under the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, whose experience he de- 
elared has equipped it for such work. He 
asked also for assurance that back taxes 
and future revenue will be paid the coun- 
ties in which the lands are located. 


During public hearings on H. R. 6180, 
for the creation of a permanent CCC, in 
the House Committee on Labor, on April 
14, Representative Johnson of Oklahoma 
favored making the organization perma- 
nent, but opposed any reduction in the 
number of camps or enrollees. 

The Norris Farm Forestry bill, S. 1504, 
was passed by the Senate April 20, but no 
action has been taken on it or on its com- 
panion, H. R. 4728, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Doxey, of Mississippi. The amend- 
ed bill authorizes appropriations of $2,500,- 
000 to enable the Forest Service, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to contribute 
as much as fifty per cent of the cost of 
forestation in a broad cooperative pro- 
gram of farm forestry through the state 
forestry agencies and land grant colleges. 
Under the bill the Federal Government 
may contribute as much as fifty per cent 
of the estimated direct cost of forestation, 
but cooperative work on existing woodlands 
is limited to the furnishing of information 
and advice. It is designed to extend co- 
operative assistance beyond the generally 
accepted field of farm woodlands and 
marginal lands to farms in the Prairie- 
Plains region to encourage plantings which 
will conserve soil, soil moisture, and water 
resources, 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Fish- 
eries amounting to $1,882,000 are included 
in H. R. 5779. This is an increase of 
$316,080 over the current appropriation 
and passed the House on March 25. The eur- 
rent appropriation of $15,000 for enforce- 
ment of the black bass law is reduced to 
$13,500, while for maintaining the Missis- 
sippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge, $17,900 is 
included, as compared with $18,000 for the 
present year. 
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gay it on a pack trip in the Flathead- 
Sun River wilderness or the Olympic pen- 
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with coil spring mattresses . . . and grand 
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tourist sleeping cars, standard sleeping cars. 
And whatever you choose, you know that your 
trip on the OLYMPIAN will be a delightful 


part of your vacation. Lowest fares. 


Write for free literature 
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America’s 
First Resort 


Since 1860 the Chamberlin has 
served the nation’s leaders in po- 
litical and social life. The New 
Chamberlin combines the old tra- 
ditions with the smartness, com- 
fort and service of the most mod- 
ern hotels. 


Every moment is interesting! 
Such sports as golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, badminton and riding 
through beautiful trails. Real fish- 
ing sport. Cruising on the Cham- 
berlin yacht. Sightseeing trips to 


Williamsburg, Jamestown and 


Yorktown. 
Dancing in the new Yacht Room 
on the roof overlooking Chesa- 


peake Bay. Music by Ted Black 
and his band. 


Write for all-expense rates that 
include all of the above features. 
More reasonable than you would 
imagine. 


You’re bound to enjoy your stay 
at the Chamberlin. 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important bills in Congress with action from 
March 16 to April 22 


————— 














H. R. 


m, we, 


BILL ENACTED 
S. J. Res. 75 — GILLETTE — Making funds 


available for the control of incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or 
plant diseases. Passed Senate February 
24, 1937. Passed House March 15, 1937. 
Approved April 6, 1937. Publie Resolu- 
tion No. 20. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
H. R. 5779 — McMILLAN — Making appro- 


priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and for the judiciary. 
Reported March 19, 1937. Passed House 
March 25, 1937. Passed Senate amended 
April 20, 1937. 

5783—JoHNson—Second Deficiency 
Appropriation bill. March 19, 1937. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5961—FErRGusoN—For the creation 
of a special ‘‘dust bowl’’ area in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Oklahoma, and making available $10,000,- 
000 for the establishment of grass-breed- 
ing and experiment projects. March 29, 
1937. Referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


H. J. Res. 319—-Wooprum—Making $1,000,- 


000 immediately ‘‘available for the con- 
trol of incipient or emergency outbreaks 
of insect pests or plant diseases, ete,’’ in 
accordance with Public Resolution No. 20 
approved April 6, 1937. April 9, 1937. 
Passed House April 12, 1937. Passed 
Senate amended April 22, 1937. 


FORESTRY 
S. 1504—Norris (H. R. 4728—Doxry)— 


To authorize cooperation in the develop- 
ment of farm forestry in the States and 
Territories, and for other purposes. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937. Passed Senate amended 
April 20, 1937. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 
(S. 2102—Buack) H. R. 6180— ConnErY— 


To establish a Civilian Conservation 
Corps. April 7, 1937. Referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. Pub- 
lie Hearing April 13, 1937. 


LANDS 
H. R. 5858—DERovrEN—Relating to the re- 


vested Oregon and California Railroad 
and reeconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands situated in Oregon. March 
23, 1937. Referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. Hearings opened to 
the public April 13, 1937. To be eon- 
tinued in May. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 
S. 1946—McApoo (H. R. 


5685—VoorHIs) 
—To facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and flood damage originating upon lands 
within the exterior boundaries of the An- 
geles National Forest, California. March 
22, 1937. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


H. R. 2014—Wincox—To amend the Ever- 
glades National Park Act. 


January 6, 


H. 


1937. Reported without amendment (Re- 
port No. 394) by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands March 17, 1937. 


R. 5472 — WEAvER — To authorize ex- 
change of certain lands within the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park for 
lands within the Cherokee Indian Reser- 
vation, North Carolina. March 9, 1937, 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. Publie hearing April 8, 1937. 


H. R. 5864—BreEwsteER—To provide for the 


establishment of the Katahdin National 
Park in Maine. March 23, 1937. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 


H. J. Res. 150 


CLARK (H. J. Res. 91— 
WuitE)—To permit a compact or agree 
ment between the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Snake 
River. January 25, 1937. Passed House 
April 5, 1937. Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
April 7, 1937. 


H. R. 2711—Vinson (S. 702—BaARKLEY)— 


To create a Division of Water Pollution 
Control in the United States Public 
Health Service. January 12, 1937. Re- 
ported with amendment (Report No. 518) 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
April 1, 1937. Passed House April 20, 
1937. 

1173—CopELAND (H. R. 4545—Snyper) 
To amend the Flood Control Act of June 
22, 1936. Passed Senate February 24, 
1937. Passed House April 19, 1937. 
Signed by Vice President and Speaker 
April 20, 1937. 


H. R. 4708—LAMNECK—To authorize a pre- 


liminary examination and survey of the 
Scioto and Sandusky Rivers in Ohio with 
a view to the control of their floods. 
February 12, 1937. Passed House April 
5, 1937. Referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, April 7, 1937. 


H. R. 4948—Smira—To authorize the main- 


M 
H 


tenance and operation of the Oregon and 
Washington Bonneville project for navi- 
gation and flood control. February 19, 
1937. Referred to the Committee on Riv 
ers and Harbors. Publie hearings held 
early in April. 


ISCELLANEOUS 


. R. 6150—GrEEN—For the completion of 


the construction of the Atlantic-Gulf 
Ship Canal across Florida. April 5, 1937. 
Referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. Public hearings held April 9 
and 12. 


WILDLIFE 


Ss. 


1227—Kine (H. R. 4953—RoOBINSON, 
Utah—To provide that land in national 
game preserves shall be subject to pros- 
pecting and location under the United 
States mining laws. February 19, 1937. 
Referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 
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ASK THE 
FORESTER 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
will be Answered in this Column. 

. A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 




















QuesTION: What fertilizer is recom- 
mended for developing peonies?—J. S. H., 
Md. 

ANSWER: This question, being somewhat 
outside the realm of a forester was re- 
ferred to F. L. Mulford of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture who replied: 
‘(From my own experience it seems to me 
there is nothing better than animal ma- 
nures for permanent plantations. Where 
the land is eleared every three or four 
years, thus making it possible to re- 
incorporate an abundance of organic matter, 
it may be possible to use inorganic fer- 
tilizers and renew the organic matter in 
the soil by soil improvement crops turned 
over between the times that the ground is 
used for peonies. Organic matter is es- 
sential for the permanent maintenance of 
fertility and suitable texture of the soil. 
I believe that you cannot do better than 
manures supplemented by cottonseed meal 
and bonemeal.’’ 

QuESTION: Do you have knowledge of 
possible forestry work in South America, 
and if so, how to obtain it?—C. A. S., 
Pa. 

ANSWER: The Latin American nations, 
according to a reeent report of the Pan 
American Union, are emerging from a 
period of economie depression, and in 
order to find employment for their own 
citizens have generally enacted legislation 
compelling foreign, as well as native cor- 
porations, to employ mostly nationals of 
the country in question. 

William A. Reid, Foreign Trade Adviser 
for the Pan American Union, to whom this 
inquiry was referred, advised that the op- 
portunities for American citizens to obtain 
employment are probably best in this 
country. 

QUESTION: We have some walnut and 
hickory trees which have grown from seed- 
lings to about six to twelve inches in diam- 
eter. Of late years foliage has been attacked 
by worms which are black and rather large 
when developed, work very fast, and seem 
to destroy foliage in short time. They 
seem to develop from a web-like cluster 
which I find at the base of the tree some- 
times. Can I do anything to prevent this 
blight?—O. L., Texas. 

ANSWER: This appears to be the walnut 
caterpillar or walnut Datana, described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1169, ‘‘Insects of 
Shade Trees and Their Control,’’ as black, 
covered with dirty gray hairs and when 
full grown, about two inches long. They 
spend the winter as mature caterpillars at 
the base of the trees, some one or two 
inches under the ground and emerge in 
the spring or early summer to lay their 
eggs. For control, it is suggested that the 
caterpillars be collected and destroyed as 
they feed in clusters on the twigs or when 
they molt on the trunk and _ branches. 
Where possible lead arsenate solution at 
the rate of one or two pounds dissolved 
in fifty gallons of water may be sprayed 
on the entire infected tree. 


Please 





Allentown, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Houghton, Mich. 


At the right is a picture of real electric 
blasting cap protection. 


See how the Atlas Electric Blasting Cap 
is completely surrounded by the leg wires 
forming a resilient cushion at both ends and 
on all sides against external shock! 


See how the heavy paper tube holds the 
wires securely in place to keep that protec- 
tion effective protection! 


There are 48 folds of wire protecting the 
detonator of a 6-foot wire Atlas Accordion 
Fold Electric Blasting Cap. . . yet the com- 
plete package is the last word in compact- 
ness and convenience as well as safety! 


The Atlas Accordion Fold is handy to 
carry—easy to open. The tube is opened 
and then removed by simple pressure of the 
fingers. Wires extend naturally and easily 
into position without kink or snarl. Cap 
end is easily straightened out for priming 
without disturbing the rest of the accordion 


fold. 


You’ve seen the picture. Now get in 
touch with the Atlas representative and see 
the product! 
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ATLAS ACCORDION FOLD ELECTRIC BLASTING CAPS— 


PROTECTED 
inside and out. 





Photograph of package interior 
with wires pulled aside to show 
how completely cap is cushioned 
on all sides. 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 


Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Picher, Okla. 


OFFICES 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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GROW TREES FROM SEED 


Sow about 34-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 


The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE 
CoLorapo WHITE FIR 
WHITE SPRUCE 
Norway SPRUCE 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
CorsICAN PINE 
Rep PINE 
YELLOW PINE 
Swiss Mt. PINE 


PitcH PINE 
WHITE PINE 
Scots PINE 
Jack PINE 


Correspondence With Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


92 WARREN STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











GHOST TOWNS 
(Continued from page 242) 


close to half a million feet of lumber a day 
and employed as many as 450 men, count- 
ing loggers. With a population of some 
1,200 souls, it was a lively place, as the 
files of the now extinct Wheeler Reporter 
would show. The big Wheeler plant dated 
only from 1913. In 1932 it went down for 
good, and the town presents long rows of 
warped, tumble-down shacks. 

Two miles further on was Brighton, 
whose life-span was two decades. They 
made 200,000 feet of boards every day at 
Brighton. But competition, or finance, or 
something was too much for Brighton. To. 
day a filling station and rows of weather- 
beaten houses look down upon all that re- 
mains of the goodly plant. The remains 
consist of piling, which the teredoes are 
eating away in silence. 

Continuing south on the Tillamook Line 
some twenty miles, one finds Garibaldi, 
Here was one of the largest sawmills in the 
whole of Oregon. 

The Garibaldi mill was a war baby, built 
just in time to cash in on the high lumber 
prices of 1917-1921. In its heyday the plant 
eut 500,000 feet of lumber a day, and back 
in the nearby hills were two logging towns, 
White Star and Blue Star, that were show- 
places of size and modern equipment. Today 
it would require a woodsman to find the 
sites of White Star and Blue Star, for see- 
ond growth rises quickly in Oregon forests. 

As for the sawmill town of Garibaldi, 
the monstrous coffin of the big mill still 
stands, but the machinery is being sold and 
moved as this is written. 

The Southern Pacific continues to run a 
train or so down the Tillamook Line each 
week, but it is doubtful that much more 
lumber will come out on box- or flatears. 
Currently two large crews of WPA workers 
are building two new highways from Port- 
land to the sea, and one doesn’t have to be 
a prophet to picture a time when small 
portable sawmills and truck loggers will be 
at work along the new highways. 

As for the eight billion feet of timber in 
the Tillamook Burn, most of that will not 
even be milled in Tillamook County. It is 
already being logged by three large con- 
cerns, employing a total of 800 men, and 
the logs are being shipped into Portland 
and elsewhere for making into lumber. In 
the future, in facet, Tillamook will have to 
rely on its ocean breezes and its really big 
cheese industry. It hasn’t got enough trees 
left to brag about. 

The newest big sawmill town in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is Longview, Washington. 
Here are big plants of the Long-Bell and 
of the Weyerhaeuser concerns, far bigger 
than any of those mentioned in this article. 
Longview was founded with the idea that it 
should be permanent. One hopes and there 
is reason to expect that it will be perma- 
nent, in the loose way that all of us except 
archeologists use that word. 

The timber to feed Longview mills is be- 
ing cut on the selective logging basis, and 
the companies concerned have been leaders 
in reforestation practice. The lumber city 
is a little more than a decade old. It will 
be interesting, say, forty years from now, 
to check up and see if Longview, at fifty 
years of age, will be as lusty as Cosmopolis 
was not, at the same age. And one wol- 
ders if, in the year 2007, Longview will be 
making boards as did Port Ludlow in its 
eighty-third year. 
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A ConTINENT Lost—A CIVILIZATION Won, 
by J. P. Kinney. Published by the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 368 

Illustrated. Price $4.00. 

From owners of a continent four hundred 
years ago, the American Indian today is 
reduced to a bare 50,000,000 acres that he 
ean eall his own. Here is the sweeping 
theme of Mr. Kinney’s story told with the 
sympathy and understanding of the true 
historian. It is a book that by shedding 
light and by charitable treatment of the ac 
tors in a great land drama, is destined to 
advance immeasurably a better understand- 
ing of the American Indian and the mo 
tivating forees that have shaped his des- 
tiny. 

As a member of the Indian Service for 
over thirty years, the author has been able 
to draw upon a great fund of personal 
knowledge respecting the treatment of the 
Indian and his problems. To this he has 
added the results of painstaking research 
into public policies dating back to early 
colonial days. The book thus presents a 
complete history of Indian land tenure in 
America and for the first time reveals in 
chronological detail the processes by which 
the Indians have been deprived ‘‘of what- 
ever legal and moral interest they may have 
had in nearly two thousand million acres of 
land and water’’ within the United States. 
—Q. B. 


pages. 


THis New AMERICA, The Story of the 
CCC, by A. C. Oliver, Jr., and Harold 
M. Dudley. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. 188 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a 188-page book of extracts de- 
signed to tell the story of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Its collectors and editors 
are Senior Chaplain A. C. Oliver, Jr., of 
Walter Reed Hospital, and Harold M. Dud- 
ley, Chaplain Reserve, U.S.A. It has the 
distinction of having a preface and four 
forewords, with six chapters and a fifteen 
page appendix. The chapter headings read: 
The Gethsemane of American Youth, The 
American Way Out, Testament of Youth 
the Voice of Experience, Happy Days (all 
verse), and What of the Future? 

Almost its entire contents consists of 
copies of letters by CCC enrollees, extracts 
from letters and articles from a wide va- 
riety of sources, including the President, 
the Secretary of War, Director Fechner, 
Army chaplains, and educational advisers; 
an entire chapter of CCC verse (good, bad, 
and indifferent); extracts from published 
books, newspaper editorials, CCC camp pa- 
pers; and an appendix of statistical infor- 
mation on the CCC. 

The book has some humanly interesting 
and inspiring passages, but one has to 
search for them. Its contents would have 
been helped by a more systematic arrange 
ment; there is no index of either authors 
or subjects covered. It might well be called 
“The CCC Serap Book.’’—J. D. G. 





Forest CONSERVATION IN THE WESTERN 
Pines—This is a twenty-four page booklet 
giving a picture story of industrial facts 
and forest products in the western pine re- 
gion. The purpose of the booklet is to give 
the public a better understanding of the 
forest problems of this region and what the 
private forest land owners are doing to keep 
lands permanently growing timber. Copies 
Western Pine Association, Portland, Ore. 


Please 











YOSEMITE 
PACK TRIPS 








... this ts the year! 


Get off the beaten trail and into the High Sierras 
—with as much or as little luxury as you like. 
Guide service and complete equipment provid- 
ed for large or small parties. This will bea beau- 
tiful season in Yosemite, with flower-decked 
mountain meadows and rushing streams all 
summer. For information, write Dr. Don Tre- 
sidder, President, Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, California. 





fields of conservation. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Maintains a list of selected books on Forestry and related 


A complete list of recommended books is available on re- 


quest. 


Members ordering books through the Association 


are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 


The American Forestry Association 


919 17th Street, Northwest 


Washington, D. C. 
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@ “Trail Riders” unaccustomed to sleeping 
in the open will find Ta-pat-co Sleeping 
3ags allow deep, restful sleep anywhere. 
Ta-pat-co Bags are waterproofed, light 
weight, have tent tops. Your choice of 
Kapok, wool or down filling; sheet or wool 
blanket lining. Can be equipped with 
Patented bug-proof (mosquito netting) at- 
tachments. Also carrying harness. (See 
illustration at right.) Prices range from 
$5.40 to $74.90. Bag illustrated is No. 57-A 
with wool lining and Kapok filling for only 
$38.60. (Special Ta-pat-co Air Mattresses 


from $8.00 to $16.00. ) 


Tapatdco 


SLEEPING BAGS 
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FORT 


Other Ta-pat-co 
articles include Par- 
kas, Duffel Bags, 
Fishermen’s Shirts, 
Ponchos, etc. 


‘ 

‘ THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 

8 Dept. 2K-5, Greenfield, Ohio, or 

; 3 State St., New York City. 

' Please send me your FREE folder on Sleeping 
' Zags and Camping Equipment. 

' 

1 

+ Name . 2 as ssecaseicsidnehbimsnienanneiiia 
‘ 

8 Street 

‘ 

' 
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City & State eesbeenent seensseninneitiondndindmatattios 
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Winter is gone. 
mant through the long cold months stirs 


Life that has been dor- 


restlessly again. The sap is running free 
in the trees, birds are on the move, and 
once bleak clouds, now driven by gentle 
winds, sail away on golden argosies. 

By the sea, mariners look toward the 
billowing horizon with a yearning in their 
eyes; city dwellers watch with growing 
hope the greening of the grass; on the 
farm the smell of earth brings joy to the 
ploughman’s heart. And north and south, 
east and west, Trail Riders are looking 
toward the back country, dreaming dreams 
that only those who have known the true 
wilderness can conjure up. 

For in their wanderings the Trail Rid- 
ers truly live a dream—a dream of dis- 
eovering that which is unknown to them, 
of freedom in an untrammelled world. 
Their wilderness is the true wilderness, 
not a man-made one; and their discoveries 
and their freedom are their own. 

Perhaps there is no better time than 
now, with thoughts running to boots and 
saddle, to the fellowship of the wild trail, 
to explore some of these dreams, to look 
at the wilderness through the eyes of the 
Trail Riders themselves. 


DREAMS COME TRUE 


Mabel Abercrombie, of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, a member of the 1936 Expedition 
into Montana’s vast Flathead-Sun River 
Wilderness, was looking for the real thing 
—and found it. “For twelve days,’ she 
wrote, “we heard neither the hum nor 
horn of motors; no statie of radios, no 
brakes of street cars, no ticks of clocks. 
Nor did we trek over four-foot graded 
trails cleared of all vegetation, nor have 
shelters at night, nor drinking fountains, 


nor any of the ‘developments’ one finds 
in the so-called ‘wilderness recreation 


areas.’ We feasted our eyes on and re- 
created our souls in the true wilderness.” 
Angela Janszen, of Washington, D. C., 
who rode into the same wilderness with 
the pioneer Trail Riders in 1933, has 
published a_ delightful booklet on her 
adventures. Its title is “Dreams Come 
True,” and it is so alive, so full of the 
wilderness from the viewpoint of “a dude 
from the East who had never experienced 
such a life, and knew not what to ex- 
pect,” that it is unfortunate copies are 
not available for all Trail Riders—as well 
as those who would become Trail Riders. 
After a stirring account of this first ex- 


pedition of Trail Riders, Miss Janszen 
concludes with these words: “We were 
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reluctant to leave our beds next morning, 
for it meant the beginning of the end of 
the dream. This was to be the last day 
in the wilderness—and what a day it was. 
Up we climbed through fields of forget- 
me-nots into patches of snow, and out 
onto a meadow of glacier lilies and but- 
tercups. There was a stop for lunch be- 
side a tumbling waterfall, then up again 
to Gordon Pass, 10,000 feet above sea 
level, where we tarried to look back with 
regret at the wilds we had conquered. 

“Our regret vanished, however, for the 
moment at least, when the panorama on 
the opposite side of the mountain met our 
gaze. There was a lovely valley dotted 
with erystal lakes spread out at the foot 
of the snow-capped Mission Range. 

“The descent—our last ride—will never 
be forgotten. We dropped at the rate of 
more than 6,000 feet in six miles. What a 


ride, what a glorious experience! And as 
we came together for the last time at 
‘Cap’ Laird’s beautiful lodge on Lind- 
bergh Lake, what a changed group we 
were. Those days in the wilderness had 
bound a party of strangers together as 
brothers.” 


Those who have ridden with Joe Mur- 
phy as guide over the Continental Divide, 
along the Chinese Wall, by Big Salmon 
sake, then to the summit of Gordon Pass 
will know something of Miss Janszen’s 
feeling. 


GARDEN OF THE GODS 


Another Trail Rider to write fascinat- 
ingly and with understanding of the wil- 
derness is Jessie Louise Saunders, of San 
Francisco, a member of the 1936 New 
Mexico Expedition into the 600,000-acre 
Gila Wilderness. Last winter she com- 
pleted a 20,000 word manuscript on her 
venture with the Trail Riders in the land 
of the American aborigines—a truly re- 
markable story of an experience she cher- 
ishes as the greatest in her career of 
travel and study—and Miss Saunders is 
no novice at either. 

Vividly did she record some of the en- 
chanting beauty of the great Canyon of 
the Middle Fork of the Gila River, which 
the Trail Riders in 1936 explored for 
many miles. “We discovered one gorge in 
the Middle Fork,” she wrote, “that was 
exceptionally beautiful with its sandstone 
cliffs worn and cut into many strange for- 
mations of pinnacles, minarets, squares, 
columns and images resembling animals 
and people. Their coloring was exquisite— 
red, yellow and orange mostly, but often 
a blending of color impossible to describe. 
Few people had ever visited this region— 
a hunter or so, perhaps, or a few stray 
cattlemen looking for lost stock—and this 


particular gorge was unnamed. So we 
named it, calling it the ‘Garden of the 
Gods.’ It was discovery, and we thrilled 
over it.” 


UNDER THE PINES 


Recalling bits of the daily life of the 
Trail Riders in the Gila, Miss Saunders 
wrote: “We learned the ‘cowboy squat,’ 


where you sit on your heels without ae- 
tually sitting on the ground. Our meals 
were usually takenin this fashion. Around 
the campfires we would sit and talk, or 
listen, or stretch out flat on the pine 
needles to be lazy and dreamy. The pack- 
ers and wranglers would whittle; some of 
them would sing. Each one did just as 
the mood moved him or her. There were 
no speeches. Rather was our interest in 
things having to do with the forest and 
the wilderness awakened by being with 
and talking to the forest officers in their 
own environment. 


“We liked best to sleep right out in the 
open, under the pines, so that we could 
look up at the sky for a while. This was 
the time of the year for shooting stars, 
and it was fascinating to watch them dart 
back and forth. Then we would drop off 
to sleep with the consciousness that the 
day had been filled to the brim with de- 
lights, and in our dreams, we would go 
off to explore more of this wonderful 
country.” 


WIND RIVER RIDERS 


A river that had to be crossed, 
Another lunch by a lake, 

High country, then down Trail Creek, 
The last tent camp to make. 


Here seemed to be concentrated 

The beauties we’d been searching for. 
So we again decided to linger 

For another day or more. 


Then came the end of the trail, 
Footsteps were measured and slow— 

At last we espied through dense timber 
Our last day’s pleasant sunglow. 


And just to remind us ’twas over, 
A cloud erept out of the sky— 

To soothe the aching hearts 

That were telling the hills good-bye. 


The last good-byes by a campfire 

Our GP Bar ranch boys had made; 
Binding the ties of true friendship 
While we watched dying embers fade. 


Of course we’ll go back to Green River; 
’Twas home so long you know. 

For oft by our own cheery firesides 

Our minds will a-wanderin’ go. 


Thus wrote Ruth Smith, of Denver, at 
the conclusion of the 1936 Expedition 
into Wyoming’s mighty Wind River Wil- 
derness. Only a part of her expressive 
poem is given here; the rest is a stirring 
day by day chronicle of discovery in the 
top country of America. 


THEY'RE GOING AGAIN 


So north and south, east and west, Trail 
Riders are looking toward the green hori- 
zon, dreaming their dreams of the wild 
country at the back of beyond. Many will 
ride again this summer, joining those who 
have yet to experience the full glory of 
the wilderness. 

Margaret Loughran, of Jackson Heights, 
New York, who in 1935 rode with three 
expeditions — Flathead- Sun River, Mon- 
tana; Wind River, Wyoming; and Gila, 
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New Mexico—and in 1936 with the Wind 
River and Olympic, Washington, expedi- 
tions, is answering the call of “boots and 
saddle” again this summer. She is sched- 
uled to return to the Wind River country 
and to ride with the first party of Trail 
Riders ever to explore the great Sawtooth 
Wilderness, in Idaho. 

A. H. Hutchinson, of Chieago, will also 
be a member of the Wind River and 
Sawtooth expeditions this summer. 
He was with the Flathead - Sun 
River party in 1933, the Gila expe- 
dition in 1935, and with the Olym- 
pie riders in 1936. 

Mrs. L. F. Gates, of Wilmette, 
Illinois, who rode with the 1935 ex- 
pedition into the Gila Wilderness, 
and with the 1936 party into the 
Olympies, will ride this year with 
the Wind River riders, possibly 
with the Gila party again. 

So will Dwight and Helen Taylor, 
of Washington, D. C., both members 
of the 1935 Gila expedition. Mrs. 
Taylor also rode with the Olympic 
riders in 1936. 

Helen Moreau, of Chicago, mem- 
ber of the 1936 Olympic expedition, 
will be with the Sawtooth riders this 
summer; Frances M. Benson, of 
Pittsburgh, who was with the Flat- 
head-Sun River expedition in 1936, 
will ride with the Wind River par- 
ty. So will Mary Hornaday, of 
Washington, D. C., who rode with 
the Flathead-Sun River expedition 
in 1935. 

Carolyn Bowen, of Marshall, Mich- 


igan, a member of the 1936 Flat- 
head-Sun River party, will ride in 
the Great Smoky Mountains this 
summer with the Trail Riders. So will 
Olga Benderoff, of Cleveland, who was 


with the Wind River expedition in 1935. 
Another Great Smoky Mountains rider 
will be Marian Wayave, of Washington, D. 
C., who rode in 1936 with both the Flat- 
head-Sun River and Wind River parties. 
David Beals, of Kansas City, member of 
the Flathead-Sun River expedition in 
1936, will ride with the Wind River party. 
Mary Downing, also of Kansas City, mem- 
ber of both the Flathead-Sun River and 
Wind River expeditions last summer, will 
be with the Olympie riders this year. Wil- 
helmina Horn, of Rochester, New York, 


member of the 1935 Wind River party, is 
also going to the Olympics. 





HENRY M. LUCAS 


Vice President, representing 
Trail Riders 


These riders, who have already won 
their spurs, will be joined by other vet- 
erans before the expeditions take the 
field. All of which speaks well for the 
1937 Trail Riders. 

And speaking of veterans, Trail Riders 
throughout the country will be happy to 
know that Henry M. Lueas, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a member of the 1933 expedition 


EXPEDITIONS FOR 1937 


Expedition No. 1—Great Smoky Mountains, N. C. 


Twelve Days—June 16 to 27 


Maximum Cost, $125—from Asheville 
Expedition No. 2—Flathead-Sun River, Mont. 


Twelve Days—July 4 to 15 


Maximum Cost, $120—from Missoula 
Expedition No. 3—Wind River Mountains, Wyo. 


Fourteen Days—July 18 to 31 


Maximum Cost, $170—from Kemmerer 
Expedition No. 4—Gila Wilderness, N. M. 


Fourteen Days—August 3 to 16 


Maximum Cost, $125—from Albuquerque 
Expedition No. 5—Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho 


Fourteen Days—August 2 to 15 


Maximum Cost, $130—from Shoshone 
Expedition No. 6—Olympic Mountains, Wash. 


Fourteen Days—August 19 to September 1 


Maximum Cost, $160—from Seattle 
Expedition No. 7—Great Smoky Mountains, N. 


Twelve Days—September 14 to 25 


Maximum Cost, $125—from Asheville 


into the Sun River Wilderness, the 1934 
expedition into the Flathead-Sun River re- 
gion, and the 1936 expedition into the 
Olympics, has been elected a _ vice-presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion—representing the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness. 


READY FOR "BOOTS AND SADDLE!" 


Packing arrangements for 1937 are com- 
plete. Tom Alexander, of Asheville, North 
Carolina, will again be on hand to guide 
the Great Smoky Mountains riders. In 
Montana, it will be Joe Murphy—for the 
fifth year. Joe, as the pioneer riders will 
recall, guided the first Trail Rider party 
ever to take the field. Few men know the 
Flathead-Sun River country better than 
this genial rancher. “Cap” Eli Laird will 
again receive the riders at his famous 
ranch on Lindbergh Lake. 

Stan Decker, who, by the way, recently 
came East and visited Trail Rider head- 
quarters in Washington, will guide the 
riders for the third consecutive year 
through the rugged Wind River Moun- 
tains. His GP Bar Ranch, on upper Green 
River Lake, from which the riders will 
begin their long pack trip, is truly a pic- 
ture spot. Two days have been added to 
the Wind River trip to give the riders a 
real opportunity to explore the high 
country. 

In New Mexico, the riders will detrain 
this year at Albuquerque instead of De- 
ming. This change, which will save two 
days of railroading, is made possible by 
road development west of Albuquerque. 
3usses this year will be able to go direct 
from Albuquerque to the Beaverhead Ran- 
ger Station under Black Mountain, where 
the trail trip will begin and end. Thus it 
is possible to spend one more day in the 
Gila Wilderness—fourteen days instead of 
thirteen, as in 1936. 


G. W. “Dub” Evans, of Beaverhead’s 
Slash Ranch, is rounding up his string of 
horses for the Gila riders again this sum- 


mer. Jim and Alex, his Mexiean cooks, 
will be with him. 
In Idaho, the riders will meet D. M. 


Williams, of Obsidian, who has been en 
gaged to guide them on the pioneer trip 
through the Sawtooth Mountains. Mr. 
Williams has been around the Saw 
tooth region for a great many years, 
has good riding and pack horses on 
hand, and should prove a great ad- 
dition to the growing list of Trail 
Rider friends and guides. 

The Olympie riders will find R. E. 
Voorhies and Ignar Olson on hand 
again this year to guide them—but 
over a new route. Several major 
changes have been made in the 
Olympic itinerary, chiefly to view 
new country and to eliminate some 
hazardous trails. It’s a wild coun- 
try up there and good trails are im- 
portant. They will be in better 
shape this year. 

Forest Service and Park Service 
officers have not been assigned to 
the expeditions as yet. These as- 
signments will be announced later. 
Nor is it possible at this time to 
announce official party leaders des- 
ignated by The American Forestry 
Association. Medical officers will also 
be announced later. 

As in previous years, the Associa- 


Cc. tion will assist riders in arranging 


railroad transportation to and from 

designated railheads. Special agents 

will be asked to contact riders and 

to work out the most desirable itin- 

eraries. The Southern Railroad serves 
Asheville, North Carolina; the Northern 
Pacific and Milwaukee Road, Missoula, Mon 
tana; the Union Pacific, Kemmerer, Wyo- 
ming, and Shoshone, Idaho; the Santa Fe 
serves Albuquerque, New Mexico; and the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, Great 
Northern and Milwaukee Road serve Seat 
tle, Washington. 

Sleeping bags and mattresses and other 
equipment may again be purchased by the 
riders through The American Forestry As 
sociation. Discounts up to ten per cent 
are available on most all equipment. 

Costs of expeditions this year are an 
nounced on a “maximum” basis to allow 
more time for the perfection of organiza- 
tion details. 





MARGARET LOUGHRAN 


Sixth and seventh expeditions 
ahead 
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THE REDSKIN’S 
RIGHT-OF-WAY! 
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Glide through glorious 
wilderness with an Old Town Canoe and a 
pack! ... The effortless stroke of a paddle 
takes you from camp to camp. You can fish 
and hunt in the gamiest haunts. Live the 
real Hfe of an Indian! 

An Old Town Canoe is the birchbark’s 
twin. Only it’s tougher and steadier! Leak- 
proof and light. Inexpensive to own. There’s 
no costly up-keep, and prices begin at $73. 
Write for a free catalog showing paddling, 
sailing, sponson, and square-stern types. 
Also sturdy outboard boats, including large 
seaworthy models for the family camp. Din- 
ghies. Rowboats. Address: Old Town Canoe 
Company, 355 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoe , 
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FOREST INDUSTRY WILL DO ITS PART 


(Continued from page 233) 


reviewed the economic background of the 
lumber industry, sketched its present 
problems and concluded with a plea for 
an American forest policy that gives 
fair recognition to public as well as pri- 
vate responsibility. 


“Forest industry is in transition from 
the old order to the new,’’ he declared. 
“Tt is gradually changing its methods 


and its thinking from the old viewpoint 
of timber as a mine to the newer view- 
point of timber as a crop. Forest indus- 
try seeks to adjust its upbringing in 
laissez faire economics to the publie in- 
terest now recognized as inherent in natu- 
ral resources. It honestly wants to find 
common ground on which the obligations 
of responsible men to the investments in 
their trust can meet legitimate interest 
of public welfare.... 


“The inereasing support of forestry 
throughout the industry found a definite 
point of focus in the National Conservation 
Conference of 1933 which, for the first time 
in our history, drafted a forest code for in- 
dustry. Lumbermen assumed an obligation 
to protect their lands from fire, during and 
after logging; and, through seed trees, un- 
cut small timber selective logging or what- 
ever method was best adapted to the 
forest and site, to leave cut-over areas in 
good eondition for regrowth. Rules of 
forest practice were adopted in each re- 
gional division of the industry. Trained 
foresters were employed by the Code ad- 











GARDENS OF TOMORROW 





ABELIA. From many 
points of view, as nearly 
perfect as they come, Ever- 
green, or nearly so, and 
in full bloom from June 
to October. About 5 feet, 
but severe winters lower 
the bush, though not the 
bloom. Heavy cut-back 
clumps, 2 for $2. 

DAPHNE CNEORUM. 
A foot-high mat of ever- 
green. Flooded with pink 


of beauty. 


best: 





The old idea that shrubs and trees 
make a mere leafy background for 
the garden belongs to the expansive 
era of two-acre front yards. 
ern space limits demand that each 
item in the garden produce its quota 
A perfect shrub would 
be evergreen—in flower all summer 
—in berry all winter. How close 
can modern gardeners come to this 
ideal? We note below a few of the 


EVERGREEN 
HEDGES. Of course, 
since they have year- 
round beauty. 

Japanese Yew. Dark, 
dense, tree form. Grow 
in any situation, even 
in shade. 12 to 15 inch 
(packed), 25 for $8.75. 

Hemlock. Quicker 
and taller. Also thrives 
in sun or shade. 12 to 
15 inch (packed), 25 
for $7.50. 


Mod- 








in early May, occasional- 
ly through summer and a 
flood again in September. 
2-inch pots (small), 25 for $6.25. 
inch (B & B), 5 for $5.50. 

MAGNOLIA GLAUCA. Another almost 
evergreen, thoroughly hardy. A show of fra- 
grant white in June and scattering all summer 
after. A 16-foot tree. 15-inch (light), 10 for 
$3.50. 3 to 4 foot (B & B), 2 for $3. 

FRANKLINIA. Starts in August with large 
fragrant white cups that last into frost. Not 
evergreen, but blooms often and early in life. 
Tree to 35 feet. 10-inch (light), 5 for $4.50. 
4 to 5 foot (B & B), 1 for $4. 

MOUNTAIN LAUREL. The best evergreen 
leaf on an 8-foot mound. Pink or white buds in 
May coming to full beauty in June. 12 to 15 
inch (light), 10 for $4. 2 foot (B & B), 2 
for $4. 

BERBERIS VERRUCULOSA. Evergreen 
clump, low, turning rich color in fall. Little 
golden roses nod on it all summer. 10 to 12 
inch (B & B), 2 for $3. 


9 to 12 


and hundreds more, even the very rarest. 
photographs, some in color. 








i 50 CHURCH STREET 


OUR 1937 SHORT GUIDE will help you select the best types of trees and shrubs. 


And all sizes from seedlings to specimens. 
MANY ATTRACTIVE PRICES not only on common every-day shrubs 


and trees, but some rarities are beginning to be low priced as well! Please mention American Forests. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


KELSEY BERRYBUSH 

YEW. A dark green ever- 

green, rather dwarf, bushy. Included because 

it is covered with red berries in autumn. 2%- 

inch pots (small), 10 for $3.50. 18 to 24 inch 
(B & B), 1 for $3.50. 

FIRETHORN (Laland’s). Almost evergreen, 
a show of white in May and brilliant berries 
from August to frost. Sturdy upright shrub. 
2 to 3 feet (B & B), 2 for $3. 

FLOWERING DOGWOOD. Included be- 
cause in its short May period it is a sensational 
show. Also red winter berries. White—3 to 4 
feet (packed), 2 for $3. Pink—1 year grafts 
(packed), 10 for $5.50. 3 to 4 feet (B & B), 
2 for $5.50. 

ORIENTAL MAGNOLIAS. Again, not long 
in bloom but shockingly attractive when they 
are. One can arrange for a sequence with sev- 
eral kinds: Stellata—white—April 10. Soul- 
angeana—pink—April 20. Lennei—red and 
white—May 1. Nigra—purple—May 15, One ea. 
of all four 21 to 24 inch B & B, packed, $10. 
All the above 
Helpful 


¢ New York CIty 
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ministrators to enforce these rules by in- 
spection of logging operations. The woods 
knowledge of the whole industry was 
focused upon ways and means to make 
good under the obligation assumed by 
the Code.... 

“The definite trend in forest industry 
today, as an obligation of good citizen- 
ship, is to leave its cut-over lands in 
good condition for regrowth. Beyond 
that, the industry knows that the man- 
agement of forest lands for planned fu- 
ture production, or sustained yield, is 
coming; that the old regime of ‘cut-out 
and liquidate’ will give place to perma- 
nency in forest ownership, in forest-borne 
communities, in forest supported labor. 
A number of owners have already put 
their forest properties in continuous pro- 
duction and are doing their best to carry 
out the whole program. The industry 
generally wants to progress in the same 
direction. 

“The barriers to sustained 
timber—for many owners and for some 
forest regions—are real. Many of them 
are wholly beyond the power of industry 
to remove. Because we hold that forestry 
as a national undertaking must be a joint 
enterprise of industry and the public, we 
believe an obligation rests upon the pub- 
lic to do its part in removing these bar 
riers. 

“They may be stated in the simple 
truth that sustained yield from forest 
land requires a sustained market for for- 
est products and a sustained return to 
the forest owner that enables him to stay 
in business. Security for communities 
and labor, based upon permanent forest 
enterprises, must rest upon economic se 
curity for the enterprises themselves. 

“In a nutshell, our problem is this. On 
one hand, our area of forest land and our 
volume of forest growth are increasing. 
On the other hand, our consumption of 
forest products at home has drastically 
decreased and our market for forest prod- 
ucts abroad has been cut down by more 
than one-half. 

“Twenty years ago, the question be- 
fore the house was: ‘How ean the United 
States be adequately supplied with tim- 
ber?? Today, the question has become: 
‘How can our expanding acres of forest 
land be profitably employed?’... 

“Sustained timber culture cannot be 
brought about on one-fourth of the soil 
of the United States, unless forestry in 
land use is backed up by forestry in 
marketing and economics. We cannot 
grow what we cannot sell. We need an 
American policy that is forest-minded all 
the way through. We need the same na- 
tional attitude toward forests as toward 
other soil crops. 


yield of 


“This lesson was learned by the lead- 
ing forest countries of Europe generations 
ago. In France, Germany and Sweden, 
the security of domestic forest industries 
and domestic timber values is just as 
deeply intrenched in publie policy as the 
system of land usage and control. Eco- 
nomic security is the basis of their con 
servation.” 


Pointing out present hazards to the 
economic security of the lumber industry 
which publie policy has failed adequately 
to meet, Colonel Greeley asked: “What 
may reasonably be asked of an American 
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policy that is forest minded all the way 
through?” His answer included the leav- 
ing to private initiative all the land on 
which industry is capable of stable own- 
ership and good forest practice; a mate- 
rial expansion in federal and state for- 
ests to give stability to forest land own- 
ership, the application of sustained yield 
management plans to public and private 
forest land; creation of a federal system 
of forest credits; recognition of public 
responsibility for better protection of for- 
est lands against fire and other destruc- 
tive agencies beyond the power of an 


individual land owner to stop; adjust- 
ment of the present system of taxing 
standing timber; extension of federal 
research to promote markets and _ uses 
for forest grown products; reasonable 
tariff protection for species of lumber 


which the United States produces in sur- 
plus and removal of trade barriers against 
American timber products abroad. 

“These proposals are offered for a na- 
tional forest policy that goes all the way 
through”, concluded Colonel Greeley. “We 
realize that they constitute a large order. 
Their accomplishment will necessarily take 
time. Our purpose is not to put forward 
a list of alibis; to excuse forest indus- 
try for failing forthwith to measure up 
to the full expec- 
tations and desires 
of public interest. 
It is rather to face 
the realities; to 
state plainly con- 
erete things that 
must be done in 
what we conceive 
to be a joint un- 
dertaking of the 


spring.— 


THE MAPLE 


Red maple tassels, and the scent of 


Then from her green-leafed crown 


A bunch of “keys” thrown down. 


prevention and suppression; to make con- 
tinuous forest production the objective of 
forest management; to apply principles of 
selective logging where conditions are fa- 


vorable; to encourage forest owners to 
comply with recognized rules of forest 


practice; to continue and expand research 
in manufacture and utilization; to con- 
tinue to maintain regional conservation 
committees to carry out the program for- 
mulated by the Conference; to aid in se 
curing needed state and federal legislation 
as proposed by the Conference. 

State Action. Passage of legislation au- 
thorizing agreements under the Fulmer 
Act; acquisition of forest lands in further- 
ance of sustained yield units; provide that 
tax delinquent forest lands be managed 
where practicable as State Forests; provide 
proportionate share of funds for protection 
of forest lands from fire, insects, disease. 

Federal Action. Extension of the Na- 
tional Forests by purchase, land exchanges 
and otherwise as necessary to bring about 
stable forest ownership and to promote 
sustained yield management; establish a 
broad policy of cooperative sustained yield 
units embracing where necessary federal, 
state, county and private forest lands; ap- 
propriate $5,000,000 annually for ten years 
under the Fulmer Act to aid states in es 
tablishing State 
Forests; continue 
present policy 
withholding fed- 
eral timber from 
sale except as 
needed to main- 
tain existing op- 
erations; establish 
a system of forest 
credits to promote 


publie and the in- permanent forest 
dustry. The fact K. ‘2 : manage t; ap- 

: ; eys to the Summe awe age 
that the task is y S sa joyful appears. propriate $9,000, 


large and complex, 

and progress will 

be slow, makes it 

all the more need- 

ful that our groundwork be 
planned. 

“Rorest industry welcomes 
tunity to do its part.” 

On the morning of April 9, 
ence reconvened in general session, con- 
sidered the reports of the various com- 
mittees, and adopted a revised program of 
action based upon the following preamble: 


carefully 
the oppor- 


the Confer- 


‘*Permanent lumber and other forest- 
using industries are essential to national 
welfare. We recognize the vital relation 


of forest conservation and renewal to the 
permanency of such industries and their 
employment. We believe that in forest 
ownership, operation and renewal, there 
should continue to be the fullest possible 
reliance, by the public, upon private enter- 
prise and initiative. We believe that for- 
est industries should accept the responsibil- 
ity and obligation to eut and protect their 
forest lands so as to provide for regrowth, 
and to reserve immature timber, so far as 
practicable, as a first step toward sustained 
yield management. We accept the continu- 
ous production, or sustained yield, of for- 
est resourees as the ultimate objective of 
our industries. To hasten the attainment 
of this objective, we urge effective coopera- 
tion by state and federal agencies, includ- 
ing the enactment of needed legislation 
recommended by the Forest Conservation 
Conference. ’? 

A digest of the more important action 
recommended is given below: 

Industry Action. To leave eut-over for- 
est lands in a favorable condition for re- 
stocking; to continue its efforts in fire 
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— Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


000 annually for 
the protection of 
forests from fire; 
place the control of 
forest insects and diseases on a basis com- 
parable with federal agricultural pest con- 
trol; make available Clarke-MeNary funds 
equal to fifty per cent of the cost of fire 
protection; complete the forest survey at an 
early date; provide more adequately for 
forest research and direct research upon 
problems in order of their importance; in- 
crease the export outlets for forest products; 


apply rules of forest practice to farm 
woodlands and forests owned in small 
units; provide adequate training in for- 


estry for county agents and other agricul- 
tural workers. 

Forest Tazation. Cooperation by all 
agencies in formulating general tax policies 
designed to promote community stability and 
to encourage continuous forest production; 
study by appropriate agencies of the pres- 
ent estate and inheritance tax laws in re- 
spect to their effect upon sustained yield 
management; study of the federal undis- 
tributed profits tax as it relates to funds 
expended for reforestation and sustained 
yield forest management. 

Final action of the Conference was pas- 
sage of a resolution requesting the presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers Association to appoint a committee 
to follow up the work of the Conference 
and to promote its recommendations. This 
committee is to embrace representatives of 
the lumber organizations, the Departments 
of the Interior, Agriculture and Commerce, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, The American Forestry Association, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
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seven o’clock. 
every field of 
address these 


Eminent 
water 
meetings. 


from 
will 


speakers 
conservation 


Tuesday, June 1, will be given over to 
the river trip. During the course of the 


trip there will be a graphic description 
of the great 1937 flood in the region 
viewed and an explanation by a repre- 


sentative of the Army Engineers of the 
problems of preparing for and dealing 
with floods. In the afternoon, there will 
be a boat panel-discussion of the influ- 
ence and place of forest and other vege- 
tal cover in water control and soil con- 
servation. Authorities un various phases 
of this subject will participate. 


Wednesday, June 2, the group will 
leave Cincinnati by motor en route for 
Zanesville by way of Hocking State 


Park and Forest—Ohio’s most scenie spot. 
Here a stop will be made for an out- 
door luncheon and for visits to some of 
the interesting caves, gorges and other 
geological features for which the region 
is famous. In the afternoon, the trip 
will be completed to Zanesville where 
hotel accommodations will be available. 

Thursday, June 3, will be devoted to 
a motor tour of the Muskingum Conser- 
vaney District, a political subdivision of 
Ohio created in 1933 under the provi- 
sions of the Ohio Conservancy Act. The 
district embraces eighteen counties. Here 
will be seen in course of development a 
diversified but coordinated program of 
land management designed to bring under 
eontrol the waters of the Muskingum 
Valley. The project, estimated to cost 
over $43,000,000, marks the first coopera- 
tive effort of the Federal Government, a 
State and a political subdivision to make 
a large watershed flood-proof. 

During the course of the trip, members 
of the Conservancy staff will explain the 
project and the part which the various 
works visited play in the whole plan. 
At New Philadelphia, headquarters of 
the Conservancy, the group will be guests 
at a midday luncheon and upon the re- 
turn to Zanesville in the evening a com- 
plimentary dinner will be given by the 
Conservancy and the Zanesville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The meeting will provide the members 
of the two associations and the public, 
which is cordially invited to participate, 
an unusual opportunity to obtain a com- 
prehensive understanding of the problems 
of water conservation and flood control. 
Those planning to attend should make 
their hotel reservations as early as pos- 
sible by writing The American Forestry 
Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. Room rates at the 
Netherland Plaza are $3 for single rooms 
with bath and $5.50 for double rooms. 
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steady reduction of infected trees in cer- 
tain key areas in the three states is en- 
couraging. For example, where there were 
670 diseased trees on Staten Island, New 
York, in 1934, only sixty-nine such trees 
were found and destroyed in 1936. Mean- 
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while, the rank and file of ornamental elms 
continue in good health. These accomplish- 
ments clearly indicate the disease can be 
eradicated if the authorities are given 
money and means to carry on an uninter- 
rupted attack. 

Federal authorities are chary about esti- 
mating or prophesying the ultimate cost of 
eradication, but costs covering the past 
four or five years and the knowledge of 
the present infected area are known to all. 
With these in mind, one may reasonably 
estimate that additional appropriations 
totaling $15,000,000 to be made available 
through the next five years will place the 
disease well under control. Thereafter, 
relatively small appropriations will be nec- 
essary for another five or ten years to mop 
up recurring infections. 

This indicates a probable cost of from 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 to make America 
safe for the elms. Surely the expenditure of 
$30,000,000 is not too great to save three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in tree values. 

At best these values are only nominal, 
for who can estimate the value of a fine 
shade tree? Who ean appraise in dollars 
and cents the value of a tree in whose 
fibres history and sentiment are woven? 

One of these stands near the southeast 
corner of the House wing of the Capitol in 
Washington. It is a magnificent American 
elm whose arching branches have sheltered 
a cross-section of the nation’s people for a 
hundred years or more. Once when the 
Capitol grounds were being remodelled it 
stood in the way of a proposed sidewalk 
and would have been felled but for the in- 
tervention of Senator Don Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania. The wheels of Congress 
were stopped to save that tree, but last 
year when an effort was made to amend the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill to inerease 
the sum for eradicating Dutch elm disease, 
Congress barely slowed down — and then 
only to make way for the steam roller that 
flattened the amount back to that recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Cameron tree was saved when 
America had more trees than now, but the 
love of trees and willingness to sacrifice for 
them continues dominant in the minds and 
hearts of Americans. The elms of America 
are at bay. They must be saved! 

Congress must again take action. This 
time not by stopping something, but by do- 
ing something. Appropriations are needed. 
The publie should not be content until 
Congress makes the money available to com- 
plete the job of eradicating Dutch elm dis- 
ease from the United States. 
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and one-half feet per hour. Miinch found 
one and one-half to three feet per hour 
In trees, 

Recent ideas on the cause of water as- 
cent are based on the cohesive strength of 
water and the pull exerted within the leaf 
cells due to evaporation and osmosis. These 
assume unbroken columns of water extend- 
mg through the lumen of connecting cells 
all the way from the mesophyll cells in 
the leaves down to the roots; or continu- 
ous films of water under tension supported 
by the hygroscopic cell walls and coexistent 
throughout all living parts. 

The water tension theory was proposed 
by H. H. Dixon and J. Joly in 1894 and 
independently by Askenasy in 1895, and is 
Sometimes called Dixon’s Theory, although 
Nageli as early as 1866 suspected that it 
Played a part. It differs from the previ- 
ous imbibition theory proposed by Unger 
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in 1868 and championed by Sachs in 1878, 
in that unbroken columns of free water 
under cohesive tension filling the lumen of 
the cells are the means of the movement, 
instead of diffusion of the bound or hygro- 
scopic moisture within the cell walls. Such 
columns of water can sustain a pull of 
several hundred atmospheres without break- 
ing. 

Yet one might expect, if water were 
raised by such strong tensions in the 
leaves, that greater growth would occur in 
those parts nearest the ground. Then why 
it is that we generally find the tops of 
trees growing more rapidly than the lower 
branches? Perhaps, however, this observa- 
tion is too general for we know that after 
a certain height is reached top growth 
does slow down. It may well be that this 
saugkraft is what limits the heights of 
trees. 

Any adequate theory of sap flow must 
account not only for the elevation of water 
from the roots to the leaves, but also a 
conduction and distribution of the sugars 
manufactured by the chloroplasts in the 
leaves to all living and growing cells of 
the plant. The generally accepted idea, 
which is probably correct, is that this dis- 
tribution of food material occurs through 
the inner bark (phloem) and the sieve- 
tubes, but how it takes place is in dispute. 

Many have assumed ‘‘protoplasmic 
streaming’’ in living cells as the mechanism 
of transport, and passage from cell to cell 
through the walls by the infinitesimal 
‘*plasmodesma,’’ the protoplasmic threads 
which penetrate the cell walls and join 
the eytoplasm of adjacent cells. Others 
have postulated a movement through the 
sapwood (xylem) itself. 

It is difficult to see, however, how an 
upward movement of water and a down- 
ward distribution of sugar solution could 
both take place through the same tissue. 
Nevertheless in the sugar maple there is 
no question but that the sapwood contains 
great quantities of sugar in solution in 
the early spring under considerable pres- 
sure at the same time that the buds are 
beginning to swell. Practically nothing is 
known as to the cause of sap pressure in 
sugar maples, and in other trees. That it 
is not due to root pressure has been fully 
proven, neither is it due to expansion of 
gases. 

Without going further into the many 
hypotheses as to the cause and channels of 
sap flow in trees, I want to explain a 
mechanism, based on purely known physi- 
eal principles, which apparently ought to 
work—as far as it goes. It probably is 
far from a complete explanation of sap 
movement, and may not be what takes 
Place at all; but the interesting thing 
about it is that the mechanism is a work- 
able idea and accords with the principles 
of thermodynamics. The mechanism was 
proposed by Ernst Miineh in ‘‘Die Saft- 
bewegungen in der Pflanze’’ in 1930. 

In explaining this possible way to ae- 
count for sap movement in trees I will 
diverge somewhat from Miinch’s original 
theory and diagram so as to include cer 
tain features which it seems to me better 
accord with the facts, and in order to 
make the subject easier to understand. 
Briefly the process is as follows: Water 
under certain conditions as films adhering 
to hygroscopic surfaces and in unbroken 
eapillary tubes can sustain a cohesive ten- 
sion of hundreds of atmospheres. Such a 
pull is exerted upon the films and filled 
lumen existing in the sapwood of a tree 
by the osmotic suction of the sugar solu- 
tions in the cells of the leaves, in which 
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the sugar is being synthesized by the 
chloroplasts, augmented by evaporation 
into the intercellular spaces and outward 
through the stomata. 

This tension is called ‘‘saugkraft’’ by 
the German writers. The osmotic pull is 
produced by sugar solution in a eell with 
a completely enclosing ‘‘semi-permeable’’ 
membrane, that is, one which permits pas- 
sage of water but prevents passage of the 
much larger sugar molecules. The mole- 
cules of sugar dissolved in the water ex- 
ert a pressure on the membrane—or more 
correctly on the surface of the water 
which limits the solution—just as though 
they were molecules of a free gas, and 
they follow the same laws as though the 
sugar were a gas. 

Now if the walls of the confining cell 
were absolutely rigid they would hold 
against this pressure. But they are not 
rigid and they expand like a_ rubber 
balloon being inflated. Thus a suction or 
pull is exerted upon the surrounding 
water, which is sucked into the cell by 
the expanding walls. The actual pull or 
“saugkraft” exerted on this water is not 
equal to the osmotic pressure of the sugar 
but to the difference between the osmotie 
pressure and the tension in the walls. 

This saugkraft has been accurately 
measured by many biologists, and found 
to be more than ample to pull the water 
from the roots to the tops of the highest 
trees. The actual amount of tension ex- 
isting will of course not exceed the total 
resistance to the pull, namely, the weight 
of the water plus frictional resistances to 
movement; but the saugkraft of the 
leaf cells is more than sufficient. 

So far we have dealt with Dixon’s 
theory. Now as to its extension by 
Minch. Let us refer to the mechanistic 
diagram of a tree. Suppose a cell com- 
pletely enclosed with unbroken walls to 
exist in the green leaf. By photosyn- 
thesis it produces sugar from the energy 
supplied by the sunlight, which concen- 
trates the solution in its interior. If 
this cell is in contact with water through 
a& semi-permeable membrane it will exert 
a saugkraft upon this water equal to the 
difference between the osmotic pressure 
of the sugar solution and the tension in 
the wall. Inside the cell will be liquid 
pressure; outside tension. 


Let us assume this water contained in 
another cell to the right communicating 
through the vertical osmotic membrane, 
and that this cell contains no sugar or 
chloroplasts. Also suppose that evapora- 
tion occurs from this right cell through 
its wall and thence out of the stomata. 
This depletes the volume of its water, s0 
equilibrium ean then be established only 
by an upward flow from below to sup- 
ply the amount evaporated. The osmotic 
suction and the evaporation might both 
oceur from the same cell but it is con- 
venient to consider the two independently. 

Let this right (water) cell be in touch 
with a series of cells below, all filled 
with water and separated by semi-per- 
meable membranes. Let the left cell 
(sugar) also be in touch with a series of 
cells below. The water column on the 
right of the diagram will be drawn up- 
ward by the saugkraft. The sugar cell 
on the left will begin to expand like a 
balloon by the osmotie pressure of the 
sugar drawing water from the right cell. 

But suppose that the wall separating 
this sugar cell from the one below is not 
intact but is perforated by very minute 
holes large enough to allow the sugar 
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University of Maine 
; Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four-year 
undergraduate curriculum, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 

| the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course 

| 
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Opportunities 


required of all Seniors in Forestry, in prac- 
tical iogging operations, on Indian Town- 


ship, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 
| For catalog and further information 


address 
| FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 
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molecules to pass through. The pressure 
in this cell will then force some of the 
solution out and downward through these 
perforations at the same time that it is 
drawing in water through the membrane 
on the right. None of the sugar solu- 
tions ean be foreed by this pressure into 
the water cell on the right on account of 
the semi-permeable membrane; it permits 
of only one-way traffic, the pure water may 
enter but none of the sugar escape. 

As the solution in the sugar eell be- 
comes diluted by the entrance of water 
and the exudation of solution, movement 
would finally cease and the system come 
into equilibrium, were it not for the con- 
tinual renewal of the sugar by the chlo- 
roplasts. We thus have set up as it were 
& pressure generator in this cell and a 
condenser in the left-hand cell; a cireula- 
tion is thus established. By the time the 
sugar reaches the root it has become 
greatly diluted so that it cannot set up a 
counter action sufficient to oppose the 
pull of the saugkraft. 


The theory has been severely criticized 


by a number of researchers but it has 
not been completely refuted. On the 
whole it seems quite reasonable, and so 
far as I am aware is the only theoretical 
mechanism which has been proposed 
which would seem to be workable on 
purely known physical laws. 


An experiment very easy to make by 
anyone, is to attach a pressure-vacuum 
gauge to the sapwood of a tree. Bore a 
small hole, say three-sixteenths of an 
inch, through the bark and a half to an 
inch deep in the sapwood of a tree and 
screw in a piece of ordinary one-eighth 
inch pipe. Attach the gauge to this in 
such a way that it can be completely 
filled with water. Be sure that all joints 
are tight and that the pipe is completely 
full—no air bubbles. In preparing the 
pipe it is well to bore several holes in 
the end inserted in the sapwood, so that 
it will not become sealed against the 
pressures. Then await results. 

A sugar maple is a good tree to try 
this on. In the late winter astonishing 
pressures occur. I have measured twenty- 
five pounds gauge pressures in a sugar 
maple! Then again a partial vacuum may 


oceur at times. The accompanying phto- 
graph is that of a gauge attached to 
shagbark hickory and it registered a 


pressure of twenty pounds on September 
13, zero on September 17 and twenty-one 
pounds October 21 when the photograph 
was taken. It has been on for about two 
years and the sapwood has varied be- 
tween a vacuum of twelve inches of 
mercury and pressure of twenty-one 
pounds during this time. 

These changes are not caused directly 
by weather conditions; the vacuum may 
increase as the temperature rises and 
vice versa, and on wet days it may be 
greater than on dry days. In the case of 
the sugar maple, a high pressure was in 
dieated in February before the ground 
had thawed out, and while the area about 
the roots was still covered with snow. So 
it could not possibly have been due to 
osmotic pressure in the roots. Different 
species of tree behave very differently 
in this respect. What the significance i 
of these changes in pressure is not known, 
but they are evidently something aside 
from the sap flow and do not indicate in 
any sense the saugkraft, which cannot be 
directly measured. 

Although there are volumes of litera- 
ture on this subject, how little we really 
know about this major accomplishment 
of nature! 
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G. H. CoLtuinewoop (4 Billion Elms at 
Bay), a native of Michigan, is a graduate 
of Michigan State College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
and has been For- 
ester of The Amer- 
ican Forestry As- 
sociation for the 
past nine years. He 
writes on the all- 
absorbing subject 
of the Dutch elm 
disease and the far- 
flung elm _ battle 
line, for Europe 
and America are 
both involved in 
this warfare to 
save one of the 
most beautiful and 
significant of all 
plant forms. The 
elms of England have written their place in 
her history and the elms of America are a 
part of the story of her founding. When 
the first settlers came they were growing 
here in beauty and majesty. Remove the 
elm from the landscape of early Amer- 
ica and one of its essential features would 
be lost. These trees can and must be saved, 
says Harris Collingwood, and he tells what 
should be done to help ‘‘a billion elms at 
bay’’ win their battle with a foreign foe. 


GrorceE M. Hunt (The Life of Your 
House Is Up to You) is a wood preserva- 
tion man from the ground up. Graduating 
from the University of California in 1911, 
he entered the Forest Service as a chemist 
in forest products. He is in charge of 
Wood Preservation at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, and spe- 
cializes in its protection from all forms of 
attack, and in its decay resistance. 


G. H. Collingwood 


STewarT HoLsrook (Ghost Towns Still 
Walk) lives in Portland, Oregon. None can 
draw better than he the colorful life of the 
old time lumber town, for he loved the open 
and early knew familiarly logging camps 
and the great river drives of old—now rap- 
idly becoming legend. And so he natu- 
rally turned to writing the saga of these 
‘“ghost towns’’ which flourished long be- 
fore his time but embody so important a 
cross-section of early development in Amer- 
ica, for the young and virile lumber indus- 
try gave them birth. The story of their 
hey-day, of the great mills that fed them, 
and of their decline into the ghost towns 
of today is a tale well worth the reading. 


H. D. TIEMANN (How Does Water Reach 
the Tops of Trees?) is widely known as a 
wood technologist. Graduated from Stevens 
Institute in 1897, he took his master’s de- 
gree in forestry at Yale in 1903 and had 
charge of the Yale Timber Testing Labora- 
tory from that year until it was moved to 
Madison. His specialization on kiln drying 
for over twenty years won him an inter- 
national reputation in this field. He is now 
carrying on research in wood technology at 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The experiments he here describes 
so interestingly, the conclusions drawn and 
theories presented are the author’s own and 
are not based on Laboratory data. 


HENRY CLEPPER (The Flowering Tree), 
until recently a member of the staff of the 
Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute at 
Mont Alto, is now an editor in the Seetion 
of Information of the United States Forest 
Service at Washington. Mr. Clepper’s work 
as a writer on forestry and outdoor sub- 
jeets is widely known. 


FRANK A. WavuGH (Pollards Are Pie- 
turesque), born in Wisconsin and reared in 
Kansas, is a former newspaper man. Pho- 
tography, flute-playing and writing are his 
avocations. He has traveled widely in Eu- 
rope and the Orient and has been since 
1902 on the teaching staff at Amherst. 

M. B. JENKINS (Trees That Conquered 
the Prairie) is Director of Forest Re- 
search with the Conservation and Survey 
Division of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 
at Lincoln. He grew 
up on a _ homestead 
and timber elaim in 
Furnas County, Ne- 
braska,—the  south- 
central part of the 
State. There on his 
father’s homestead 
his boyhood days were 
spent in charge of the 
orehards and tree 
plantings. This inter- 
est has been fostered 
and developed through 
an active life, and 
more recently he has directed a corps of 
scientists and completed a list of trees and 
woody plants capable of standing the 
severe climate and varying soils of Neb- 
raska and the Great Plains region. 

ALFRED M. BAILEY and RosBert J. NIED- 
RACH (Trailing Birds of Prey) are noted 
for their scientific work in biology and for 
their photography of wildlife. Mr. Bailey’s 
illustrated lectures sweep the region North 
of the Arctic Circle to the trails of Abys- 
sinia, and his motion pictures cover the 
filming of birds of the southern marshes 
and birds of the sea and coral sands as 
well as our better known native species. 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Sei- 
ences from 1927 to 1936, Mr. Bailey is now 
Director of the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History at Denver. His co-author, Mr. 
Niedrach, hails from Hudson County, New 
Jersey, where he used to wander over the 
Hackensack marshes. He also is a skilled 
photographer and is considered the author- 
ity on Colorado birds. He is now Curator 
of Birds at the Colorado Museum, at Den- 
ver. In this story, we follow through with 
them to the high nesting place of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rough-leg Hawk, who take none to0 
kindly to the efforts of even such expert 
photographers, inquisitive regarding their 
domestic affairs! 

ETHEL Romie Fuuuer, poet, of Portland, 
Oregon, gives an unforgettable picture of 
spring’s tapestry — orchard-tinted, — in her 
verse, May Dusk. Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
(poem, The Maple), writes from Maryland. 

THE Cover—‘‘A Little Elm Grows Up”’ 
is a photograph made by Ernest Crandall,— 
noted far and wide for his tree and flower 
studies,—on the Unadilla River in New York. 


M. B. Jenkins 
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A Few Chapter Titles and 
Subjects Covered 


Controlling Fires With Water: 
a. Checking the Advance 


b. Literally Extinguishing the 
Smoldering Edge 


c. Allowing Interior Materials to 
Burn Out 


d. Mopping Up 
Backfiring 


Relay Pumping and High 
Elevations 


Hose 
Friction in Hose 
Handling Hose 
Hose Crews 
Manpower and Equipment 
Nozzles and Tips 
Gravity Systems 
Portable Gas Engine Pumpers 
Rules for Operation 
Setting Up for Operation 
Field Repairs 
Preparing Pumpers for Storage 
Accessory Equipment 
G. P. M. Tables 


Pressure Tables 


A Manual of Fire Fighting 








By GORDON A. RICE 


pal protection you should have a copy 

of this new book. Written especially 
for the U. S. Forest Service and state for- 
estry departments, it is especially interesting 
to lumber and timber companies and pri- 
vate estate owners as well as resorts, small 
municipalities, farms, etc. For 10 years, 
Gordon A. Rice has been on the fire line, 
fighting all kinds of fires, and studying 
methods. He is responsible for more im- 


1 you own property away from munici- 


provements in fire fighting methods than 
any one man outside of government serv- 
ice. Without going into technical language 
or becoming involved in detail, he clearly 
and concisely outlines the accepted method 
of fighting fire, taking you through the 
various stages of checking, controlling and 
actually suppressing a fire. If you are in- 
terested in cutting down or minimizing fire 
losses on your property, do not fail to send 
for your copy of this book. 


“A Most Practical Book About the 
Most Practical Fire Fighting Method” 


Every experienced fire fighting man who 
has read this book proclaims it the most out- 
standing fire fighting manual ever printed. 
Nearly all of the first issue of this book 
has been sent to the various divisions of 
the U. S. Forest Service. Only a few 
copies remain for general distribution. An 
early response will insure your receiving 
a copy. 

This book tells you how to attack a fire 
under various conditions, the number of 
men necessary to operate this method 
efficiently, and what each man’s job should 

e. 


The book is profusely illustrated and 
its 40 pages are crammed full of vital facts 
and a number of important tables which 
cannot be found in any other book. 


As one man put it, “Anybody with a 
fire problem cannot afford NOT to have 
it.’ We urge you to write for your copy 
today. Remember the quantity of books 
is limited, and we cannot guarantee deliv- 
ery very long. The book costs you exactly 
nothing but the postage you put on your 
request. Sending for this book puts you 
under no obligation. 


Published by 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
COPY 
TODAY 
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Fire Fighting Equipment Division, 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me a free copy 
of Gordon A. Rice’s book, 


“FIRE SUPPRESSION with Portable 
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@ Inset—Sylamore Road—up to 1913 the best and most 
pensive county road in Ozark National Forest, Arkans 


— and acres of lands must have 


roads to make 
@ iichway No. 270—one of many—Ouachita National F 


these lands accessible. Arkansas. Photos by U. S. Forest Serv 


Throughout National Forest region Number 8, con- 
taining 20 million acres and 15 National Forests, Cletracs 
are ever busy building roads, truck trails and establish- 
ing recreation areas. What this road building program 
is accomplishing is readily appreciated from the photos 


shown. 


In this service Cletrac is a favorite, because Cletrac is 
the all-year, all-job tractor that has usable power, con- 


trolled steering, high economy and simple maintenance. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
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